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Forty - Fourth Annual Report 


The year has seen an increase in the number of inquiries 
addressed to the Society and in the use of its facilities by 
students and others. With the removal to the new premises early 
in 1957 we look forward to providing better facilities and 
opportunities for studying the treasures of the Society in suitable 
conditions, 

Many objects, such as communion sets, pulpit bibles, etc., 
have been sent to congregations on permanent loan. We were 
glad to be able to assist the Hungarian Church, which is to meet 
in the former Church Office at Marylebone, by the loan of a 
pulpit and a communion table. 

The Archivist is glad to acknowledge the receipt of many 
new objects for the Museum, including several from the families 
of Dr. Herbert Gray and Professor Smithen. 

The Manuscripts prepared by Mr. Robson have been pub- 
lished as a pamphlet under the title “Our Professors.” The Rev. 
S. J. Knox’s lecture on “John Knox’s Genevan Congregation” 
has also been published. 

The 29th Annual Lecture was given on Tuesday, 30 October, 
1956, by the Rev. Basil Hall, Lecturer in Modern Church History 
at the University of Cambridge. His subject was “The Geneva 
Bible” and the lecture was greatly appreciated. 

The Marquis Bequest of £1,000 was received in 1956 and a 
Committee has been appointed to consider its use under the 
terms of the Bequest. The Rev. Dr. D. J. Martin and the Rev. 
T. H. D. Edwards have been appointed to represent the Council 
on the Committee dealing with the further Bequest of £1,000 
to be administered jointly by the Senate of Westminster College 
and the Council of the Society. 

The present membership is 333 compared with 328 last year. 

The Council requests renewal of the Assembly grants and 
the sum required for rent. 

J.T. DARLING, Hon. Secretary. 
S. W. CARRUTHERS, President. 
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The Genevan Version of the English Bible 


Basil Hall 
Lecturer in Modern Church History, University of Cambridge 


In the period 1560-1590 there was a consistent drive of what 
might be called a “Calvinizing’” movement within the Church 
of England, and it would be interesting to see what part the 
Genevan version of the English Bible played in it—besides noting 
this Bible’s self-justification as the most adequate version avail- 
able in its day. But I did not realise what difficulties would 
be before me in attempting a closer study of this version, its 
makers, and its influence. There is a depressing but certainly true 
observation by Aldis Wright in a footnote to his edition of 
Westcott’s “History of the English Bible’!: “A kind of fatality 
seems to attend those who write about the history of the English 
Bible’, and he goes on to correct four mistakes in the D.N.B. 
article on Whittingham and the Genevan version. Even the most 
exact scholars and careful writers on the history of the English 
Bible make mistakes which seem to have a self-perpetuating life 
since so many are copied from writer to writer. In following 
so far behind so distinguished a company I cannot hope to avoid 
making errors of my own. Exact bibliography is a difficult art 
and one in which I know my deficiency, for without a sound 
acquaintance with it one cannot write effectively about the edi- 
tions, variant printings and contents of the English Bible. I have 
been hindered by the lack of a thorough and recent bibliography 
of the Genevan Bible, and by the lack of an adequate account 
of its translators, and their assistants and sponsors, since there 
is little useful evidence surviving about them to help the dis- 
cussion of this subject. This version has been somewhat neglected 
by writers on the history of the English versions of the Bible in 
comparison with the useful work that has been done on the 
Tyndale and Coverdale versions and the Authorized Version. 
Further, satisfactory study of the Genevan version of the English 
Bible would require the investigator to have unrestricted access 
at one time, for the purpose of collation, to the various Latin 
and vernacular Bibles, with their prefaces and notes, which the 
English Genevan revisers used alongside of their Hebrew and 
Greek versions. I have not had this opportunity. This account 
of the English Genevan version which I bring before you is more 
a preliminary examination of the subject than a formal and 
adequate description of the origins, nature and effect of this 
Bible version. It is always useful in historical enquiry to ask 
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questions—let me hope that I have raised the right questions! 
But because of the difficulties mentioned above I hope that you 
will bear with me when I ask questions to which I cannot give 
satisfactory answers and when I make tentative conclusions 
more often than triumphant assertions. 


But there are some assertions that I can make forthwith with 
reasonable confidence. In 1557 an English exile, almost certainly 
William Whittingham, published at Geneva a revised version of 
Tyndale’s New Testament, using the best scholarship of the day, 
with the addition of an introduction, prefaces, tables, notes and 
a statement translated from Calvin’s preliminary address in the 
French Genevan version that “Christ is the end of the law’. 
This book was of pocket size, in roman letter, and was the 
first critical edition of the New Testament in English. (Its 
printer’s device showed Truth being drawn forth by Time from 
a cave and it is interesting to note—for it is perhaps more than 
a coincidence—that a tableau presenting this scene was given 
in the pageant in London at Queen Elizabeth’s coronation?.) 
In 1559 appeared a revision of the Psalter based on Coverdale’s 
Great Bible version but giving a better rendering of the Hebrew. 
In 1560 came the whole Bible, including the Apocrypha, trans- 
lated into English, being a revision of the 1557 Genevan English 
New Testament and a revision of the Great Bible version of the 
Old Testament, and accompanied by maps, prefaces, and full 
marginal notes. This was the work in the main of William 
Whittingham assisted by probably two if not three other English 
exiled scholars. After two further editions at Geneva, this version 
was published in England in 1575, the first of a considerable 
number of English editions. In 1576 a civil servant of high 
standing, Laurence Tomson, produced a revised version of the 
New Testament (based on the Latin New Testament and com- 
mentary of Beza) and in 1594 appeared an English version of 
the Latin notes by Junius to the Book of Revelation which soon 
appeared regularly in future editions of the New Testament, 
and roman letter whole Bible, of the Genevan version. What is 
probably the last edition of the Genevan version appeared in 
1644 at Amsterdam. There were also a number of editions printed 
(in Holland) during the early seventeenth century with the 
deliberately misleading date 1599. So the Genevan version had 
a run of nearly three generations of English readers, it beat 
out of the field its rival of 1568, called the Bishop’s Bible, and 
it still held its own with the Authorized Version of 1611 for 
a number of years. 


It was not the work of a large committee—taking some years, 
as was the case with the Bishop’s Bible and the Authorized 
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Version—but mainly of one man, Whittingham, working for 
about three years. This does not mean that the work was careless, 
it was a careful critical revision of the Great Bible according to 
the best Hebrew and Greek scholarship of Europe. This Genevan 
revision was used by the makers of its rivals, the Bishops’ and 


Authorized versions, to improve the clarity and dignity of their 
own, 


There are a number of other reasons for believing the 
Genevan version of the English Bible to be a neglected work 
which has much that is remarkable about it to commend it to 
historians. Consider the number of things which this Bible pro- 
vided for the first time. It was the first English Bible to appear 
in roman type instead of the Gothic or Black Letter type, so 
that the simplicity and beauty of the Renaissance printers were 
now brought to the English Bible. It was the first English Bible 
to give the verse divisions for easier study of the text: to aid 
study, too, it was the first English Bible to provide a useful 
apparatus of maps, illustrations of difficult passages (for example, 
of the Tabernacle and its ornaments) and tables of proper names 
and subjects—or, as we more clumsily say, concordances, Further 
aid to careful study was provided by the very thorough marginal 
variant readings and explanations of the text together with 
historical, geographical and exegetical notes; by prefaces point- 
ing out the subject matter and purpose of the various books 
of the Bible (Tyndale also, following Luther, had done this) ; 
it discussed intelligently the findings of the best contemporary 
scholarship on the traditional text. The Tomson revision of the 
New Testament in 1576 provided succinctly in its marginal notes, 
as well as its translation, the most recent results of the critical 
study of the New Testament Greek, namely that of Calvin’s 
successor at Geneva, Théodore de Béze (Beza). According ta 
the Catalogue of Bibles in the Library of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, edited by Darlow and Moule, the Genevan Bible 
was the first English Bible to be issued bound up with the Book 
of Common Prayer, and quite early it was being issued bound 
up with the Metrical Psalter of Sternhold and Hopkins (for 
which Whittingham provided some versions). It was the first 
English Bible to be printed in Scotland, in 1579, and, in fact, 
became the official Bible for many years in the Church of Scot- 
land—the year of the first General Assembly of that Church 
(1560) it is interesting to remember was the year of the first 
appearance of the Genevan version. It was the first English 
Bible to be issued in a handy size, a small quarto instead of the 
huge Church Bibles which, because of their expense and size, 
would not be available and useful to the ordinary man. It was 
up to date in its English as well as its scholarship, deliberately 
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avoiding what may be called the archaistic mood of the 
Authorized Version. Lastly, it provided through its frequent 
felicity of phrasing the bridge between the older Tyndale-Cover- 
dale versions and the splendid prose of the Authorized Version. 


In what situation was this Bible produced? We must note 
two factors here: the group of Genevan refugees from Marian 
persecution; and the confused state of ecclesiastical affairs in 
England in the early years of Elizabeth’s reign. Let us consider 
the first: we remember that after the “troubles at Frankfurt” 
a minority group of refugees from there eventually arrived in 
Geneva where they were received with “great courtesy by the 
magistrates, ministers and people,” and the English Church was 
founded in November, 1555. Dr. Garrett about fifteen years ago in 
her book, “The Marian Exiles,’* tried to show that the various 
companies of exiles from Marian persecution went abroad as 
part of a planned campaign, so that a trained body of people 
should be ready to return after Mary had died, with a fully 
worked-out plan for the establishing of a clearly protestant 
Church of England. This thesis cannot be maintained simpliciter 
but it has this much truth in it that if we look at the activities 
of this small English congregation at Geneva they do have the 
appearance of working out various answers to the religious need 
of England according to the best continental reformed model, 
namely, Geneva. This congregation provided itself with an 
ecclesiastical constitution which might be described as congrega- 
tional presbytery, a service book, a hymn book, a catechism and 
a new version of the English Bible. In all these things they 
borrowed from Calvin’s examples at Geneva, sometimes, as with 
the Catechism, they merely translated Calvin’s own work into 
English. Since they wished to lead wholeheartedly a life of devo- 
tion to the sovereign God Who in Christ had justified them 
through faith, called and established them to be His faithful 
children, Whose Word of salvation they sought to know diligently 
and obey faithfully, therefore, they required as effective a version 
as possible of this Word of God as it was set forth in the Hebrew 
and Greek Scriptures. They complained not only of the bad 
printing of the older versions, but also of their frequent in- 
adequacy in clarity and accuracy of rendering which meant that 
readers were hindered in seeking the sense of many passages 
of Scripture. They had in their midst a man fully qualified to 
undertake the work of revision. This was William Whittingham, 
a Fellow of All Souls and Student of Christ Church, Oxford; a 
courtier and diplomat, much travelled, skilled in many languages, 
a master of Hebrew and Greek—and a friend of Calvin. He 
would have before him the admirable Genevan French Bible. It 
was clear, up to date in scholarship; it provided a number of 
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aids to the understanding of the text—maps, plans, tables, and, 
above all, exegetical and homiletic notes. Before him also was 
the example of the Spanish and Italian refugees in Geneva who 
were translating the Bible into their own languages. It should 
be remembered, too, that he was freed from a burden that had 
hindered, and sometimes grossly interfered with, the provision 
in English of an adequate translation of the Bible: the burden 
of obedience to political necessity. Tyndale had been burned 
because the eyes of the King of England had not been opened 
to the value of an English Bible accessible to the people. Crom- 
well, the prime mover in the issuing of the Great Bible of 1539, 
had been executed, and his arms were defaced in the general 
title in the 1541 editions of that Bible. Coverdale in his transla- 
tions had had to be very cautious about explanatory notes or 
too protestant a version of phrases concerning Church govern- 
ment and worship. Matthews’ Bible (a revision of the Tyndale- 
Coverdale version) was really the work of a man called Rogers: 
the fact that it was issued pseudonymously shows that a measure 
of concealment was thought advisable. Now, Whittingham and 
those who helped him, were relieved of this burden: they could 
translate the Bible as they wanted it translated, and provide all 
the apparatus to make its meaning as intelligible as possible. 
Further, they were in a city which they thought of as a city of 
refuge. Whittingham in his preface to the 1557 edition of the 
New Testament wrote that he was “drawen by occasion, both 
of the place where God hath appointed us to dwell, and also 
of the store of heavenly learning and judgement which so 
aboundeth in this city of Geneva, that justly it may be called 
the patron and mirrour of true religion and godlyness.” We are 
so accustomed, through the tradition of the Enlightenment and 
of nineteenth century liberalism, to assume that Geneva was a 
concentration camp run by an obscurantist dictator, a city from 
which sweetness and light had despairingly fled, that we fail to 
realize that in Whittingham’s time it was one of the cultured 
as well as one of the religious centres of Europe. Here sound 
learning in the classical languages, as well as the skilled product 
of late renaissance printing, could be found united to a civic 
discipline and order and a religious depth and power which could 
not be matched in Europe.® In that environment Whittingham 
and his friends received a great stimulus to provide an adequate 
version of the Scriptures for the English nation. 


I have described the first factor in the situation facing Whit- 
tingham. The second factor was the state of affairs in England: 
the Genevan version appeared a year after Elizabeth became 
queen. The religious future in England was not clear, Roman 
Catholicism would not continue as under Mary, yet the lines of 
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a recognisably “Anglican” Church of England, the Church of 
Jewel and more explicitly of Hooker, had not yet obviously 
appeared. There was a good reason to hope that the Church of 
England could be led, as it was being led by some under 
Edward VI, nearer the Genevan Church. 


Moreover, when the first Genevan version was printed in 
England in 1575, that year saw Archbishop Grindal in power 
and Grindal was known to be favourable to a more Reformed 
method of Church discipline and teaching than Archbishop 
Parker had been. For Grindal like Whittingham and the others 
had lived in exile and had worked in the Frankfort and Stras- 
bourg congregations of Marian exiles. He supported the “Pro- 
phesyings” of the Puritan ministers and refused on grounds of 
conscience to suppress them when commanded to do so by the 
Queen. For this he was sequestrated by order of the Queen and 
the Council. Also, in 1574 had appeared “A Full and Plaine 
Declaration of Ecclesiasticall Discipline owt off the Word of 
God, and off the declinings off the Churche of England from 
the same,” generally ascribed to Walter Travers. (But in view 
of the importance of the next revision of the Genevan New 
Testament it is significant to notice how a contemporary judged 
the authorship of this book in a MS. note: “Laurentius Tompsonus 
Oxoniensis theologus doctissimus est hujus libri author, 1574.’® 
Of course this is not conclusive evidence of Tomson’s authorhip, 
but it shows how his name was readily associated with the 
principles of this Puritan-Presbyterian book). In 1576, Peter 
Wentworth made an astonishing speech in Parliament, a speech 
of great power and foreshadowing the Puritan revolution of the 
seventeenth century Parliament, in which he said: “..... I have 
heard of old Parliament men that the banishment of the Pope 
and Popery and the restoring of true religion had their beginning 
from this House and not from the Bishops; and I have heard 
that few laws for religion have their foundation from them .. .”" 
In view of these things it cannot be merely coincidence that the 
Genevan version was printed in that particular year, 1575, in 
England. Westcott’s profound statement that each revision of 
the English Bible stands “in a definite relation to a particular 
position of the English Church and may be expected to reflect 
its image in some degree” is borne out by the Genevan versions 
of 1560 and 1575 for these are both significant periods in the 
history of the Church of England. 


Before dealing with the significance of this version of the 
Bible for the history of Puritanism in England let us look at 
the book itself more closely. There were three editions in Geneva, 
1560, 1562 and 1570, all in roman letter, the first and third 
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editions being in quarto, and the second in folio, Their type 
fount is in the excellent tradition of the sixteenth century French 
printers. These three editions were followed, after 1575, by 
numerous English editions, and show a number of slight varia- 
tions from edition to edition—apart from the two major changes 
to be noted in a moment—but broadly there are three main 
forms. First, the Black Letter editions which reprint in the main 
the original version of 1560. (This curious return to an older 
English habit in printing the Bible marks the power of con- 
servatism over the new roman type of the 1560 printing with 
its beauty and clarity; was this change of style due to the 
desire to make a popular appeal since the ordinary Englishman 
liked his Bible in the old type?) In the 1579 Black Letter edition, 
at London, there appeared for the first time what was to be a 
usual feature of these old-English editions, set between the Old 
and New Testaments were two statements, “The Summe of the 
Whole Scripture of the Books of the Old and New Testaments” 
(this is translated directly from the French Genevan version) and 
“Questions and Answers on the Doctrine of Predestination and 
the Use of God’s Word and Sacraments” (is this derived from 
some writing of Beza?). Secondly, there are the roman letter 
editions which contain the revised version of the New Testament 
(first issued in 1576) made by Laurence Tomson who based his 
work on the Latin New Testament and commentary by Beza (in 
its form of 1565) which was the most important work in New 
Testament studies in the later sixteenth century. Tomson also 
used in his marginal notes annotations made by John Camerarius 
and Loseler Villerius, though these were of less value, whilst still 
giving a Calvinist emphasis. Thirdly, there are the editions of the 
Genevan Bible which contain the Tomson version of the New 
Testament with the addition of the much fuller notes on Reve- 
lation abstracted from the work of a French Protestant divine, 
Junius, who wrote Latin annotations on that book of a violently 
anti-papal character. After 1599 this annotation practically sup- 
plants Tomson’s version of the notes on Revelation. There was 
placed before Revelation a page entitled “The order of time 
whereunto the contents of this booke are to be referred” in which 
there is much talk of the dragon, for example, “The dragon 
raiseth up the beast with seven heads, and the beast with two 
heads, which made havocke of the Church Catholike and her 
Prophets for 1260 yeres after the passion of Christ, cap 13 and 
11.” Perhaps something of the scorn in which the Genevan 
version is held by some writers is due to the assumption that 
these notes on Revelation are characteristic of the whole Bible. 
But it should be remembered that these notes were added over 
thirty years after the original translation and notes were made, 
and were never used in the Black Letter versions. 
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But as I said at the beginning, a full annotated bibliography 
of the various editions and printings of the Genevan version 
has yet to be made—even though the most excellent Darlow 
and Moule Catalogue of the Library of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society provides a thorough account of the major editions. ' 
In my copy of the 1607 roman letter version there is a clear 
modernization of the spelling, for example, where the Black 
Letter version has “shee,’’ 1607 has “she,” and “chuse’’ becomes 
“choose.”’ Careful bibliographical work would be needed to dis- 
cover when, and by whom this modernizing was done. 


It is most important that we should realize how far this 
version was modelled upon the French Genevan version which 
had been revised by Calvin himself. For this association helped 
to account, in part, for its popularity with the Puritans and 
its being disliked by the “Anglican” party in the Church of 
England. The following points will show the obvious influence 
of the Genevan French version. The illustrative plans of the 
French version are imitated in-the English version (or, in the 
first edition, possibly reproduced from the original blocks). For 
example, in the plan of Ezekiel’s Temple instead of ‘‘North” 
and “South” the words “Aquilon” and “Midi” are printed.. The 
illustration of the crossing of the Red Sea is taken from the 
French version. The tables, whilst they are not simply translated, 
yet in appearance and matter appear to be modelled on the 
French tables. The marginal notes are often translated almost 
directly from those of the French version. Where do the notes 
come from which are not taken from the French? To decide 
this would require consultation of the various Latin and German 
versions current at the time. To assume the notes to be original 
may be rash when we remember that there were very few men 
concerned with the work and that it took-them only about three 
years, and not one of them had a reputation as a profound theo- 
logian or Biblical commentator. To affiirm that the marginal 
commentary owes much to that of the French Genevan version 
which was revised by Calvin is sufficient in itself to show that 
this English Genevan version is a product of Calvinist theology. 
The obvious influence of the French marginal commentary can 
be seen from the following three examples chosen at random. 
Genesis 1, 1. The French note reads: “C’est donc par le parole 
de Dieu que la terre est rendue fertile, laquelle autrement eust 
esté du tout sterile.’ The English note translates this: “So that 
we see it is the onely power of God’s word that maketh the 
earth fruitfull which els naturally is barren.” Deuteronomy 28, 
64, The French note reads: “Il monstre que c’est un bien singulier 
aux fidelles qu’ils ayent quelque lieu ou ils se puissent assembler 
au nom de Dieu pour l’invoquer, et faire protestation de leur 
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foy et religion.” The English note translates, with an interesting 
slight change: “Signifying that it is a singular gift of God to 
be in a place whereas we may worship God purely and declare 
our faith and religion.” Is it of interest to note how the French 
“ils” is modified to “we,” remembering that the change was made 
by exiles in this Geneva where they found God worshipped 
purely? Mark 9, 49. The French reads: “Il nous advertit qu’il 
nous vaut mieux estre a present sacrifiez a Dieu par sel et feu 
(c, purgez et sanctifiez) que de estre envoyez au feu eternal.” 
The English reads: “He teacheth that it is better to be sac- 
rificed to God by salt and fire, that is, to be purged and sancti- 
fied, then to be sent into hell fire.” (This is the original note: 
it is interesting to see that Tomson, using Beza gives a different 
and more satisfactory comment. 


Westcott said of the notes, “A marginal commentary was 
added pure and vigorous in style, and, if slightly tinged with 
Calvinistic doctrine, yet on the whole neither unjust nor illiberal.”’ 
He might have added that they contain useful information, clarify 
obscurities and give sensible homiletic observations. Yet the 
flavour of the marginal commentary is undoubtedly Calvinist, 
the essential themes and even occasional turns of phrase are 
characteristic of Calvin himself. Tomson’s version of the New 
Testament gave, as I have stated already, large extracts from 
Beza’s own marginal commentary to his Latin edition. As we 
should expect, the harder more scholastic Calvinism of this second 
generation Reformer is reflected in Tomson—for example, the 
long comment on ch.9 of Romans concerning double predestina- 
tion. In fact, readers of the Genevan version, whether in 
Black Letter (with its extra matter underlining the Calvinism) 
or in roman letter, would be powerfully impressed by the 
characteristic themes and spirit of Genevan Calvinism. Westcott 
perhaps underestimated this: or was he unconsciously assuming 
that Calvinism was an arbitrary and offensive dogmatising, both 
unjust and illiberal, instead of a vigorous biblical theology which 
includes awe and sober joy in God’s gracious election in Christ! 


I have stated already that the Genevan version of the English 
Bible was an instrument of Puritan propaganda and that its 
Calvinist theology is prominent in its prefaces to the several 
books of Scripture, its marginal commentary, and its additional 
material (“The Summe of the Books .... ,” and “Questions and 
Answers ....”’). It will be remembered that Elizabethan Puri- 
tanism was profoundly Calvinist in its theology, although Calvin 
himself would have been surprised by the political implications 
which English Puritans drew cut from his thought—in fact, he 
wrote to Elizabeth directly repudiating certain of the political 
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ideas of Goodman and Knox who had been ministers of the 
English Church at Geneva. The Puritans expressed themselves 
in political action as well as in religious energy, that is, they 
wanted to modify, by pressure first on the Queen and then on 
Parliament, the worship and government of the Church of Eng- 
land to bring it more into conformity with the Genevan ideal. 
We must be careful not to read our own opinions and later 
circumstances back into this situation, these men were not strictly 
Presbyterian as we know the word, any more than Knox’s re- 
formed Kirk of Scotland in 1560 was Presbyterian, or the con- 
gregation of Marian exiles in Geneva was Presbyterian; and 
they were by no means “Freechurchmen” (this was not a six- 
teenth century interest unless we except the Anabaptists—and 
they were not Reformers). These Puritans were Calvinists and 
therefore believed that the State was responsible for the Church’s 
temporal affairs before God. The Genevan English Bibles carried 
a continuous implication that the state should be more concerned 
for a “godly reformation’. For example, consider the remarkable 
address to the Queen which was set before the 1560 edition by 
“. ... your humble subjects of the English Churche at Geneva’’. 
That Whittingham and his friends were not so very humble can 
be seen in their direct unflattering words: how unflattering is 
obvious when we remember the later adulation of “Gloriana” 
which became a commonplace of the Elizabethan literary world. 
Without any previous humble address the authors go right to 
the point they wish above all to make plain, that the Queen 
is like Zerubbabel “for the erecting of this most excellent Temple” 
the Church. They go on to say that this Temple is beset with 
many enemies who “. . . . labour to hinder the course of this 
building (whereof some are Papists, who under pretence of 
favouring God’s worde, traiterously seke to erect idolatrie and 
to destroy your maiestie: some are worldlings, who as Demas 
have forsaken Christ for the love of this world: others are 
ambitious prelats, who as Amasiah .... can abide none but 
themselves: and as Demetrius many practise sedition to mayn- 
teynes their errors) we persuaded ourselves that there was no 
way so expedient and necessarie for the preservation of the one, 
and destruction of the other, as to present unto your maiestie 
wherein thei were first written by the holy Gost.” So much for 
the Elizabethan Settlement! But the Queen must attend imme- 
diately to this situation: “. . . . so is it necessarie that your 
grace’s zeale appear herein that nether the craftie persuasion of 
man, nether worldly policie or naturall feare dissuade you to 
roote out, cut downe and destroy these wedes and impedimentes 
which do not only deface your building but utterly indevor, yea, 
and threaten the ruine thereof .. . it is manifest [from the 
example of King Asa] that the quietness and peace of Kingdomes 
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standeth in the utter abolishing of idolatrie and in advancing 
of true religion . .. .”” They even tell her with what means to 
undertake this, their own marginal note reads “What policie 
must be used for the planting of religion’ and stands next to a 
section on the necessity of having throughout the towns of the 
Kingdom effective religious instruction “according to the worde’’. 
There is here already a characteristic Puritan theme, “... neither 
to prescribe any other ceremonies and lawes then suche as the 
Lorde had expressly commanded.” In the next sentence the 
doctrine of the ministry is set forth and ministers are shown 
to be those who reveal God’s word; there is no mention here 
of diocesan bishops. Again, the early Puritan hope in Elizabeth 
(before they turned from her to Parliament) is seen in these 
words {a's you have bene brought up in the holy Scriptures, 
the hope of all men is so increased, that thei can not but looke 
that God shulde bring to passe some wonderful worke by your 
grace to the universal comfort of his Churche..... ” How far 
removed is this in tone and temper from the gross flattery of 
the address to James I and VI in the Authorised Version. 


In the University Library of Cambridge there is a unique 
copy of the first edition of 1560, printed on large paper and in a 
different roman type from that of the ordinary quarto of this 
edition. It has on the title page the autograph “H. Huntyngdon 
10 Aug. 1579.” Now Henry Hastings, Earl of Huntingdon was a 
possible candidate for the English Crown, and regarded with 
great honour by the Puritans. Gilby, one of the translators of 
the English Genevan version was rector of Ashby de la Zouch 
and directly under Huntingdon’s protection, which he certainly 
needed. Or again, consider Laurence Tomson, a linguist 
like Whittingham, translator of certain sermons of Calvin into 
English, a politician and secretary to Sir Francis Walsingham 
to whom he dedicated his revision of the Genevan New Testament 
along with Francis Hastings who was a brother of the Earl of 
Huntingdon. Walsingham was a member of the Council and 
patron of Christopher Barker who printed the Genevan Bibles 
in England and he was a known sympathiser, like Huntingdon, 
with the Puritan-Presbyterian party. Whittingham himself, for 
his services both political and military, for he had shown great 
zeal at the siege of “Newhaven” (Havre)’, was given the Deanery 
of Durham at the instance of Dudley, Earl of Leicester, the 
Queen’s favourite, and strongly sympathetic to Puritanism. It 
would be a rewarding and interesting study to examine this com- 
plex of relationships of highly placed political leaders with the 
Puritan ministers together with the influence of the Genevan 
Bible: but this brief example must suffice for this place. 
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Two names have long puzzled investigators of this Bible 
version. Who is the Robert F. Herry who wrote the “Two profit- 
able and fruitful concordances or tables large and alphabeticall” 
with a preface dated 1578? (These tables appeared for the first 
time in print in the 1580 edition of the Genevan Bible). Who 
was the T. Grasop who wrote the analysis set at the beginning 
of this version and entitled “How to take profit in reading of 
the holy Scripture’ first appearing in 1579? It has been sug- 
gested that “F. Herry” stands for “Fitz Harry,” that is, ‘“Harri- 
son” who could be Robert Harrison the Separatist. In 1578 
it was not certain that Harrison would finally separate from 
the Church of England, and yet his second table under the head 
“Church” says: “Church signifieth a congregation: it is taken in 
the new Testament for the company of the faithfull assembled 
in the name of Christ,” and “The faithfull that dwelt together 
in one house called a Church.” Is this an accidental form of 
definition or does it tend to the principle of separatism, and if 
so does it mean that there was beginning to be a swing to the 
left, so to speak, in Puritanism, away from Cartwright’s position, 
by the last decades of the sixteenth century? (Robert Browne 
left for Holland in 1581). I have found nothing in other writers 
concerning T. Grasop. It is curious that no one seems to have 
noticed that Whittingham in his “Troubles at Frankfort’?!® in 
repudiating the “odious names of Puritan, Precisian, Traitor, 
Rebel” and their implications of disloyalty, mentions that when 
troops were sent to prepare against the Scots once, “the preacher 
to the soldiers was first Master Sampson [his fellow translator ] 
and afterwards Master Greshopp.” A Thomas Gressop occurs in 
Wood’s Fasti Oxonienses as “of All Souls’ College’ [so was Whit- 
tingham] and translator of “A Treatise containing a Declara- 
tion of the Pope’s usurped Primacy” 1560, and in Foster’s Alumnii 
Oxonienses, vol. II, as Fellow of All Souls’, M.A. 1560/1, and 
rector of Agmondersham, Bucks, 1571. Surely this is the T. 
Grasop whose name—a most rare one—appears together with 
his “Analysis” in 1579, and who was a known Puritan? 


The increasing emphasis on the Book of Revelation (1557, 
1560, 1576, 1594), and the violent anti-papal emphasis of its 
later notes show another great puritan concern, detestation of 
the power of Roman Catholicism. We should remember that 
their fear was not unjustified. In 1568 Mary, Queen of Scots, 
the heir to the English Crown, fled to England and became in 
spite of herself a rallying-point for Catholic aspirations. In 1570 
the Pope excommunicated Elizabeth. In 1572 occurred the Mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew. The Puritan felt, with his international] 
and ecumenical outlook, in contrast with the more insular Eng- 
lishman, that the Counter-Reformation was the terrible exten- 
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sion of the Kingdom of Antichrist. These notes, which had been 
translated from the French of Junius and appended to Tomson’s 
New Testament version, represent part of the strong Puritan 
counter-attack on Romanism. 


In view of what I have said of the debt this version 
owes to Geneva and its Calvinism, not least to the French 
Genevan Bible, and of what I have added concerning some of 
the writers and sponsors for this Genevan English version, it 
is evident that Whittingham and his colleagues launched upon 
the “Elizabethan Religious Settlement” the disturbing force of 
the Word of God with a Calvinist interpretation which would 
provide renewed energy for the Puritan party—it was a chosen 
instrument of Puritan propaganda. 


I shall draw towards the end of this discussion with a few 
questions. Are the prologues to the Old and New Testament 
books by Whittingham, and are they entirely original? What 
significance can be attached to the name of the various printers 
of these versions abroad and at home? What were the prices 
of these different editions, how did they compare with the expen- 
sive Bishops’ Bible? What was the principle of distribution? 
Was there a publishing syndicate attempting at any time a 
“corner” in these profitable Bibles? (There was trouble about this 
with the Authorized Version later). Why did the Genevan exile 
Bodleigh obtain from the Queen a seven-year patent for pub- 
lishing the Genevan version in England and then not publish 
what would have been a considerable source of profit? Probably 
it would have been difficult to get a licence from Archbishop 
Parker—but it would be interesting to be certain about this. 
What are the dates of the Bibles in clear roman letter and, some- 
times, on good paper, in quarto, and dated 1599, but containing 
many errors and which were obviously editions from different 
years in the early seventeenth century and printed abroad prob- 
ably at Amsterdam? (There are perhaps six different editions 
of these, some clearer of errors than others, but who saw them 
through the press? Did English Separatists concern themselves 
with these at Amsterdam?) Why did Barker adopt these editions 
and place his own imprint on the title page with the same 
misleading date for all? Here the answer will, no doubt, lie in 
Archbishop Laud’s repressive policy against Puritanism, and his 
dislike of this version of the Bible. Lastly, Whittingham and his 
friends wrote in their preface of being encouraged by “the ready 
will of such, whose hearts God likewise touched, not to spare any 
charges for the furtherance of such a benefit and favour of God 
toward his Church (though the time was the most dangerous, 
and the persecution sharpe and furious) ... .” Who were these 
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men who during the height of the Marian persecution in England 


were providing large financial resources for this enterprise at 
Geneva? 


Perhaps a fitting conclusion to this lecture can be the follow- 
ing quotation from the Translators’ Preface to the Authorized 
Version, for it gives due honour not only to the greatness of 
Tyndale and Coverdale and other makers of the English Bible 
but also to Whittingham and his friends who made the Genevan 
version. 


Pa AS? ae we are so farre off from condemning any of their 
labours that traveiled before us in this kinde, either in this lande 
or beyond sea either in King Henrie’s time .... or Queen 
Elizabeth’s of ever-renoumed memorie, that we acknowledge 
them to have beene raised up of God, for the building and fur- 
nishing of his Church, and that they deserve to be had of us 
and of posteritie in everlasting remembrance.” 


[I should like to add that I have omitted through limitation 
of space, reference to several matters, for example, the very 
interesting address, “To the Christian Reader’ (1560) and the 
address “To the Reader... .” (of the 1557 N.T.). Further, to ask 
whether this was Shakespeare’s Bible, whilst “it is a puzzling 
question is not beyond all conjecture’’—but I would not wish 
to be guilty of adding even one sentence to the already too vast 
literature on Shakespeare! 


Lastly, I quote, with passionate agreement, from Darlow and 
Moule, “Historical Catalogue,” vol. I, 61. “The Geneva Bible of 
1560 and its later editions are often called by the somewhat 
absurd title of ‘Breeches’ Bibles . . . . Such popular titles as 
‘Breeches Bible,’ ‘Bug Bible,’ ‘Treacle Bible,’ etc., apart from 
any question of their vulgarity, are generally misleading, and 
convey no idea of the distinctive interest and importance of 
each edition.” ] 




















are: W. F. Moulton, The History of the English Bible, 5th ed. 1911. 
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Conventicles and Conventiclers 
By 8S. W, Carruthers, M.D., Ph.Dd 
DORSET 


For the greater part of this county there is no detailed 
information about conventicles during the illegal period; but 
there is a list of 17 ejected ministers who “have gotten them 
private habitations five miles away from any corporate town, 
where they often meet together (about what no man knows) 
and hold conventicles frequently in divers places.” Four of them 
had taken the Oxford Oath, and were living in Dorchester, and 
there were several more in the Frome valley; but apart from 
these they were so scattered that it seems unlikely that they 
could often meet together. 


The county contained several peculiars of the Dean of Salis- 
bury; 40 such parishes are named, and conventicles were held 
in nine of them, seven Presbyterian, one Congregational, and one 
Quaker. The Presbyterian conventicles had a total attendance 
of 900 to 1,000; that at Lillington, where Josiah Banger (ejected 
in Devon) preached had 300 or above; he preached also occa- 
sionally at Hermitage. At Lyme Regis, Ames Short preached to 
200 or 300. At Yetminster they met in the house of Michael 
Harvey, Esq., J.P.; and Daniel Bull, from Stoke Newington, 
London, who had been at one time rector of Wyke Regis, was 
the preacher. Calamy records that Thomas Rowe preached twice 
every Sunday at Mrs. Trenchard’s at Lytchett Matravers, and 
later in his rented house at Little Canford, near Wimborne, to 
people coming from all parts round. He also says that William 
Alleine “ministered to a few in private” at Blandford. 


Of 64 men ejected in Dorset, 49 were Presbyterians, 10 
Congregationalists and two Baptists; the other three conformed 
later on. The Presbyterians were on the whole younger than 
those of the adjoining counties; more than half of them 
were under 40. As to their birthplace (recorded in 22 cases) 
13 came from Dorset, seven from Devon and Somerset, and 
two from further afield. Of these Presbyterians 29 had a uni- 
versity education, of whom only four did not graduate; two 
had held fellowships. Parentage is recorded in only 11 cases, of 
whom six were sons of clergymen, and three of gentry. 


Before 1672 arrived, 11 had died; six took out licences in 
adjoining counties, and four took no licence anywhere. Of the 
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other 28, 11 preached in their own houses, and John Brice in 
the house of his mother-in-law. Only four were preaching in the 
parish from which they had been ejected. There were also nine 
men ejected in other counties who took out licences in Dorset. 
Of special meeting places, a room under the Market House was 
licensed at Beaminster; and at Bradford Abbas a petition was 
signed for the Court Baron House. But a note indicates that 
(whatever this might have been) it was now private property; 
it was Mr. French’s own house, “and any outhouses and build- 
ings thereunto belonging, they being all his own.” 


As to their occupations, at least five acted as schoolmasters, 
either before or after ejection. George Hammond had the sons 
of some persons of rank boarded with him, in 1677 or later. 
Ames Short taught “philosophy and university learning.” It 
is noticed of four (and there were perhaps others) that they 
attended church; three of these were accustomed to preach 
later in the day. 


Their standard of preaching was high; John Hodder, a great 
loyalist, and a “very genteel man” is described as “celebrated,” 
and John Mitchell as “eminent.’’ Other comments are more 
illuminating. John Pinney was not only a considerable scholar, 
but “an eloquent, charming preacher, very facetious, but always 
grave and serious.” (“Facetious” then meant “polished” ). Thomas 
Rowe was very methodical and exact, and had a practical vein 
and serious plainness running through his sermons; of him it is 
recorded that “the Boanerges and the Barnabas met in him to 
an uncommon degree, and he knew how to be either, as occasion 
required.” Edward Bennett, who was an excellent Hebraist, was 
“an awakening preacher and an instrument of good to many.” 


The comments are not invariably favourable: George Ham- 
mond was mighty in the Scriptures, but his plain, solid, and 
judicious sermons were marred by a want of life in the delivery. 
Jeremiah French’s people, when he was parish minister at Yeovil, 
had complained that his sermons were “too precise and sharp,” 
which might, however, be a fault in the hearers, and not in the 
sermons. 


Their worldly circumstances varied. Brice and French had 
estates through marriage, and five others were noted as having 
property. The probate of their wills varies from £48 to £510. 
More was “very poor and in debt.” Timothy Sacheverall’s wife 
kept a boarding school for young gentlemen, so they lived very 
comfortably, and he preached gratis. Thomas Chaplin’s wife 
turned maltster, and some relatives, business men in London, 
kept her accounts; he himself made a fortunate investment in 
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East India stock, of £100, which he ultimately sold for £550. 
The annual income from it was extremely fluctuating, often high, 
£40 or even £70, but one year he got only a piece of calico. 


Eight of the ejected ministers lived to see Nonconformist 
freedom in 1688. Some were comfortably off, such as Ames 
Short at Lyme Regis, and two (who had settled in other coun- 
ties): Samuel Hardy at Newbury, Berks., whose congregation 
of 1,000 paid him only £50 per annum, and John Weeks, with a 
congregation of 1,500 at Bristol. On the other hand, some were 
preaching at various places, earning from 7s. 6d. to as much 
as 15s. a Sunday when they did so. A few had to be helped 
from the central fund. 


Some incidents are worth recording. Edward Bennett kept 
within the bounds of the law by never having more than four 
adults beyond his own family, but as many under sixteen as 
would come; moreover he preached three times on Sunday, and 
also during the week, and preached regularly while in jail. He 
must have been a man with personal attractions, for all this 
did not interfere with his friendships among the neighbouring 
clergy. George Hammond was still living in his Dorchester par- 
sonage in 1668, but the corporation told him that he must pay 
rent, if he wished to remain; one conjectures that his successor 
was a pluralist and had another parsonage to live in. John West- 
ley, the grandfather of the founder of Methodism, was often 
consulted as a physician before his ejection, and gave himself 
chiefly to medical practice thereafter, though he continued to 
preach, Thomas Crane was to have been charged with “not 
coming to divine service,” but the “not” having been omitted 
(whether inadvertently or intentionally does not appear) he was 
dismissed. Soon after Timothy Sacheverell’s house was licensed 
in 1672 a destructive fire broke out, which was thought to be 
incendiarism in the hope of preventing him from putting up an 
outhouse as a meeting place. 


From the State Papers one gets lively pictures. Knapton, the 
jailer at Shaftesbury, tells in May, 1664, that “five ministers 
preached at an unlawful meeting while the Sessions were sitting, 
and were imprisoned, and at the Assizes fined 40 marks each, 
refusing to give bail; they grew daily more insolent and seditious, 
and, lodging among the debtors, factious people have access to 
them, so that they secretly baptise infants, church women, and 
are plentifully provided with the choicest provisions. They held 
a feast in prison on May 9th, which proves that they have heard 
some good news” (98:152). Hallett, who was one of the five, 
was asking that he might compound for his fine (98:153). At 
Weymouth, in January, 1664-5, a day of prayer and fasting 
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was held on the anniversary of the execution of Charles I. 
Notwithstanding warning by the mayor, many persons kept their 
shops open and would not go to church; the mayor secured a 
party of horse, ‘on which the fanatics shut up their shops and 
went out of the town.” Four men are named who, after the mayor 
had shut their shops, opened them again (111:103). But in 
July, 1666, the mayor (probably a different man) was examined 
for not punishing religious meetings “as Quakers and the like,” 
and was to be summoned before the Council (161:39). In 1674, 
after licensing had lapsed, the then mayor found himself in 
difficulty; a woman (no doubt Mrs. Esther Churchey, a Presby- 
terian) claimed that the Conventicle Act provided for the king 
suspending its provisions. So Tobias Bury wrote to Sir Joseph 
Williamson, asking for ‘advice and directions therein” (163:74). 
It is also recorded that the authorities “found a gifted brother 
holding forth to 40 or 50, chiefly women... . and now the law 
is executing upon them at the Town Hall” (166:53). The refer- 
ence to the “gifted brother’ suggests, however, that they were 
either Anabaptists or Quakers. In August, 1671, Amiel Hart 
was elected mayor of Lyme, and is described as ‘a person for- 
merly very much following conventicles and private meetings, 
but lately a very exact conformist in coming to church and to 
divine service” (292:123). Had the sweets of office tempted him, 
or was he perhaps wishing to be in a position where he could 
discourage informers and hinder proceedings against Dissenters? 


In December, 1681, it is recorded that there was a conventicle 
house with seats, a pulpit, and a gallery. The mayor would pull 
it down if ordered and “if they are once put off from this, it will 
be a terror to the whole country”’ (417: 182). The seats and pulpit 
were destroyed in July, 1683 (427:117). In February, 1681-2, 
Captain Alford had reported that he “disturbed the conventicle 
last Sunday” (418:75), and that Ames and John Short, John 
Kerridge and Sampson Larke were all “resolved and dangerous 
persons” (418: 80); he got instructions to prosecute them, About 
this time they were not meeting in the town, but had a great con- 
venticle about a mile away, just across the border in Devon, This 
was near the house of Justice Elsdon at Charmouth, who favoured 
them (418:96). Elsdon would act, if specifically told to do so 
from London (418:101). Two years later he was discouraging 
informers and remitting part of the fines (427:117). The attitude 
of the authorities in London was variable, and indeed often more 
lenient than in the country, and the justices were often perplexed 
what course to take. 


At Dorchester in June, 1664, Francis Bampfield (a Baptist), 
Timothy Sacheverall, Peter Ince (Presbyterians) and Josias 
Bowyer (not identified) were removed from the jail to Windsor 
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Castle (99:48-51). In February, 1665-6, the houses of all who 
frequented conventicles were to be searched and Nonconformist 
ministers seized (149:68). In March, 1683-4, several Dissenters 
were prosecuted and fined £20 (437:18). 


From Poole it was reported in January, 1683-4, that “by 
the fond settling of a Nonconformist preacher in their church, 
who has kept alive in them the old rebellious principles, the 
inhabitants are so universally corrupted that it will be impossible 
to find loyal men to support a corporation there’ (Cal. S.P. p. 
215). This was Samuel Hardy; the living was in the gift of the 
Trenchard family; he was removed to North Baddesley, Hants., 
but got into trouble there for not fully conforming to the 
canons, and after the Revolution he became Dissenting minister 
at Newbury, Berks. 


Awkward family differences occurred. On March Ist, 1672-3, 
during the licensing period, Williamson received a letter from 
Courtney Pole, saying, “One Brice is licensed to teach at a house 
called Berne, near Lyme in Dorset, in the possession of Mrs. 
Floyer, the relict of Antony Floyer, but belonging to her son 
William, a J.P. for the county, who is wishing to live in that 
house; but, being of the Church of England, cannot live there 
without great offence and discontent; and therefore I desire on 
his behalf that the said licence may be recalled or placed some- 
where else’ (334:71). Eleanor Floyer was Brice’s mother-in-law, 
and it may even have been that her daughter’s husband was 
living in the house. Her licence had been issued about June 15th, 
1672; a second licence for Whitchurch Canonicorum had been 
issued to Henry Pitfield about November 15th, so there might be 
some excuse made for not having two meeting places in the 
one village, but there is no record of what happened. 


HAMPSHIRE 


In this county the Congregationalists were comparatively 
more numerous, there being nine, to 36 Presbyterians and three 
who conformed later. Of the Presbyterians whose ages can be 
exactly or approximately known, all but one (John Crofts) were 
under 50, six in the twenties, six in the thirties, and seven in 
the forties. As might be expected they were drawn from a wider 
area than those of the more isolated western counties; indeed 
only two of them were Hampshire born, one born in Surrey, 
one in Wiltshire, and 12 elsewhere. 


Of the 36, 21 are known to have had university education 
(three without graduating) of whom two had been Fellows. 
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The parentage of 10 is recorded, of whom nine were sons of 
clergymen, the parent of the other being a clothier. At their 
death three of them are recorded as having “property” (one, 
Jennings, “in two places”); Morland had a personality of £300 
beside property, Symonds left £400 in bequests; Crofts had 
“considerable estate” and left £200 for a school at Broughton, 
while Terry’s will was proved at no less than £1,494 6s, 6d., quite 
a good sum in those days. 


A survey taken in 1669 gives a fairly vivid picture of the 
condition then. The total number of conventicles reported was 
41, of which 17 were Presbyterian, 12 Quaker (mostly small), 
eight Baptist, two Congregationalist, and one each of ‘“Free- 
willers” and Fifth Monarchy folk. The total attendance of Pres- 
byterians was at least 1,200; the numbers in the three South- 
ampton meetings are not given, and the Burghclere meeting is 
not included, the note being “From 40 to 1,000, only 18 of these 
being of the parish.” There is a special note about the conven- 
ticles in the Andover Deanery, “They are for the most part three 
or four women and children to one man”; there is a similar 
remark at Alton, “some send their families, but go not them- 
selves.” Did the men stay away from indifference, or because 
it would be serious if the breadwinner were caught? Probably 
the latter. 


Some of them, for example Basingstoke and Kingsclere, were 
entirely of local people, but to many, people came from wider 
areas. At Crondall, a “very numerous” one, it is said that a 
number came from “the adjoining towns,’ presumably Odiham 
and Farnham; it would manifestly be less dangerous to meet in 
an out of the way part. To meet out of your own county was an 
additional safeguard, so Ellington and Fordingbridge attracted 
persons from over the border. The worshippers were mostly 
“ordinary persons,” middle class or lower middle class, but at 
Basingstoke the mayor’s wife attended, and in one or two other 
instances important people are noted, At Basingstoke the folk 
claimed that “they thought they had the king’s permission and 
toleration because such meetings were held in London.” A similar 
claim was made at Fordingbridge, and such statements were 
justified by the varying attitude of the king. 


When the Indulgence came in 1672, six of the ejected Pres- 
byterians had died; of the remainder 18 took out licenses, 11 
in the county (of whom six preached in the parish from which 
they had been ejected), five in adjacent counties (Sussex two, 
Wilts. two, Surrey one) and two elsewhere. The preaching and 
pastoral work of some of them is described, sometimes succinctly; 
John Jennings was “a serious and painful (i.e. painstaking) 
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preacher’”’; Martin Morland “an accurate and affectionate” (i.e. 
affecting) one. We get fuller accounts of others: William Bick- 
nell was “a laborious, methodical, plain preacher, who carefully 
watched over his flock and wisely and seriously rebuked their 
miscarriages.” John MHaddersley, besides being “a useful 
preacher” had “an excellent gift in prayer.” As one might expect 
they were well versed in the Bible: John Pinckney “preached 
on the essentials of religion, and especially the divine authority 
of Scripture’; and Samuel Tomkins was “mighty in the Scrip- 
tures; his head, memory, heart, and tongue were full of them.” 
John Hook, “a holy, humble man, of exemplary life and conver- 
sation” was epigrammatic in his preaching, and his sayings were 
long repeated among his people. He continued preaching after 
he was blind. As to learning, Tomlins was “a good critic in 
Greek and Hebrew and an excellent textuary.” John Harmar, who 
translated the Shorter Catechism into Latin and Greek, had 
been Professor of Greek at Oxford, and was “a tolerable Latin 
poet.” 


John Farroll went to church but preached later in the day; 
he was welcomed to his table by the bishop. Of Pinckney the 
curious fact is recorded that his successor was “an honest good- 
humoured man, but not very able to study two sermons a week, 
he therefore advised him one part of the day to adopt some 
good printed sermons, and lent him a volume for this purpose, 
the whole of which he delivered.” Pinckney was deeply interested 
in the Jews, and prayed for their conversion; he called his son 
Israel. 


When toleration came in 1688 there were still 11 of the 
ejected ministers alive. There is interesting information about 
the doings and circumstances of some of them. William Bicknell 
settled at Farnham, just over the Surrey border. He had five 
children; there were about 200 auditors—and “would be greater 
were it not the bishop’s seat.”” His maintenance for his work 
and house, where the meeting was held (we are not told how it 
contained 200 people) was 10s. per Lord’s day and no more. 
John Farroll, at Guildford, one Sunday a month, also got 10s. 
per day, and had £5 per annum from the central fund. Frimley, 
without a minister, wanted him, if they could get £20 per annum 
from the central fund. He went to Lymington “where the main- 
tenance is small.” John Haddesley at Salisbury was well off 
with about £40 per annum, though the “about” suggests that 
it was not very certain. John Hooke lived at Lady Hook’s house, 
being a descendant of that family; he had little of his own estate, 
and but a small recompense from the Basingstoke people; he 
lived till 1710. John Jennings, who had moved to Langton, 
Leicestershire, was chaplain to a Mrs. Pleasant and ministered 
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without pay to a church in her house, with 400 hearers; he 
lived in the house after her death. 


The State Papers do not give a great deal of information 
about this county. In August, 1669, it is recorded that the private 
meetings in Southampton were fewer, the chief preachers having 
been secured, and others having fled to escape imprisonment 
(264:56). In May, 1680, the social position produced by the law 
is graphically described. Nonconformists were disabled from the 
“burden” of office under the Corporation Act; but they retained 
their burgess rights to trade and to vote. “These are a very 
troublesome and a thriving part of the town, from whom much 
mischief may arise.’”’ They were harbouring Nonconformists and 
dispersing seditious news (413: 106). Two years later it was com- 
plained that English subjects, especially from Jersey and Guern- 
sey, were frequenting the services in the Huguenot church in the 
town, “whereby Calvinistic and other ill principles are infused 
into them.” 


Gosport was apparently a safer place than Portsmouth. In 
October, 1667, ‘“‘the fanatics begin to be very confident of a 
toleration of their principles; and Burgess, a silenced minister, 
preached at Capt. Dale’s house in Gosport, where several dis- 
senters from church were also congregated. Their hope is much 
in the Parliament” (221:72). In April, 1669, “the conventiclers 
at Gosport, outfacing authority, are the wonder of the place, 
there being no example to prevent them, but so many elsewhere 
in their favour” (258:107). In 1672 one meeting place was 
licensed in Portsmouth and two in Gosport. 


The Isle of Wight was a useful place. In July, 1683, there 
is this curious record about a vessel which left Chichester. ‘“The 
master is an Isle of Wight man, with a wooden leg, a conventicle 
preacher, having a pension for the loss of his leg in His Majesty’s 
service. The chief part owner of the vessel is Thomas Hurst, 
commonly called Major Hurst, an active Independent of this 
place, formerly a soldier or officer against the late king, pardoned 
(as many more of them were) without repentance” (428: 1). The 
writer was mistaken about Hurst’s church connection; his house 
in Chichester had been licensed as a Presbyterian meeting place 
in 1672. In July, 1683, it was stated that at Newport there were 
frequent meetings of persons from Southampton, Portsmouth 
and elsewhere; warrants were issued, but they had fled. 
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The Genevan Exiles After the Exile 


S. J. Knox, M.A., B.D., B.Litt. 


It has been seen! that the history of John Knox’s Genevan 
congregation of exiles ends in 1559, the year in which the 
Protestant Elizabeth succeeded to the throne of England. By the 
middle of the next year, all the members of that congregation, 
with only one exception had returned and the question? which 
this article attempts to answer is— what became of these 
Genevan exiles after their return, and to what extent did they 
practice in the homeland what they had learned while in exile? 


Their post-exilic careers can best bé considered from two 
angles, first individually, and second, collectively. Of the 233 
members, it is only possible to look at the lives of 17 of them, 
since details of the others are not available. Fortunately, from 
the point of view of the church historian, 16 of these were in 
holy orders and the 17th was a iayman who had a very con- 
siderable influence on the religious life of England. Let us 
therefore look first at their individual histories. 


John Knox. It is right that he should be mentioned first, as 
he was the best-known of them all, but since his work in Scotland 
during the last 13 years of his life is so well-known, it is un- 
necessary to relate it here, save to assert that as the chief 
founder of Presbyterianism in Scotland, he achieved there what 
all the other exiles failed to achieve in England, and through 
him the Church of Scotland, both in worship and discipline, 
will ever remain indebted to the English congregation in Geneva. 


Christopher Goodman. After spending a few months in hiding, 
Goodman escaped from England and rejoined Knox, his former 
colleague-minister in order to assist with the work of reforma- 
tion in Scotland. For a time he was minister in Ayr, but in 1560 
he became preacher at St. Andrew’s and in that year was a 
member of the General Assembly in which he later took a leading 
part as a debater. He seems to have been regarded as Knox’s 
second-in-command, for when the latter was absent from Edin- 
burgh, Goodman was appointed to take his place. 


By 1565 he felt keenly the desire to return to England, but 
being foiled in his attempt, he accepted the post of chaplain 
in Ireland to Sir Henry Sydney, the Lord Deputy. Goodman so 
commended himself to Sydney that the latter recommended him 
for the Archbishopric of Dublin and promised him the Deanery 
of St. Patrick’s, but he did not receive either of these positions. 
After a short time, he made his third attempt to enter the home- 
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land, and being successful, was appointed rector first of the 
parish of Aldford near Chester, and then of Odell in Bedford- 
shire. About this time he was also made Archdeacon of Rich- 
mond, which preferment he held until his death. 


At first it seemed as though he would settle down quietly 
in the service of the Elizabethan church, but in 1571 when the 
Queen commanded all nonconformists to be sought out, Goodman 
was among the victims. There is no record of any definite dis- 
obedience, but probably because of the things written in his 
Genevan Book’, he was suspect. On 25th July he wrote to the Earl 
of Leicester*— 

They have beaten me already with three rods, and yet not 
satisfied. They have deprived me of my living. They have stayed 
me from preaching and retained me here as a prisoner ....I am 
also slandered as an underminer of her Majesty’s state. 


After a long examination the prisoner was required to supply 
a written recantation which ends with these words®— 

In this my confession I do also conclude that a woman may 
at God‘s appointment have every lawful government of a realm 
or nation and so to be of all men obeyed, honoured by the Word 
of God. 


Per me Christopherum Goodmanum. 


Although he withdrew his former hostility to feminine rule, 
he did not recant his hostility to the Elizabethan church. On 
the matter of vestments, he could not agree that they were 
sufficiently authorised by the Word of God and would not use 
them. On the question of the Articles of Faith he would not 
commit himself, but when Whitgift in 1584 pressed for full 
subscription, Goodman refused and tried to dissuade others from 
subscribing, so that the former was driven to complain to Burgh- 
ley, the Lord Treasurer, that Goodman was “a man that for his 
perverseness was sufficiently known.’’® 


After his deprivation, he spent the rest of his days in 
Chester, the city of his birth, where he took an active part in 
the municipal affairs of the city, being made a Freeman in 1580. 
He is known to have preached only once during these years, in 
St. Peter’s Church, Exeter’, and he died in 1603 at the advanced 
age of 86. 


Anthony Gilby. Under the patronage of Henry, Earl of Hun- 
tingdon, Gilby was presented sometime before 1564 to the living 
of Ashby-de-la-Zouch in Leicestershire, where he was beloved 
of his people and popularly known as “Father Gilby,” but the 
ecclesiastical leaders regarded him otherwise. One writer® says 
that he was so conceited of his popular eloquence that he pub- 
licly declared that if he was allowed to preach some time longer, 
he would shake the very foundations of the English church. So 
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much was heard of “his roaring against our English Church’’’ 
that Archbishop Parker in 1571, directed Grindal, Archbishop of 
York, to proceed against him, but the latter shirked the respon- 
sibility. No proceedings were taken against him, and so he con- 
tinued to air his opinions in a most vehement manner. His 
forthright views are seen in a letter’® to Cartwright in which 
he denounces the use of the surplice, that “popish ragge and 
anti-Christian trashe,” the Cross in Baptism, the laying-on-of- 
hands by the Bishop in confirmation, the refusal to allow con- 
gregations to choose their own ministers, the making of deacons 
a degree in the ministry, kneeling at Communion, Saints’ Days, 
the answers in Baptism and private Sacraments. All these he 
described in the words of Calvin as “the dregs of popery.” In 
the same letter he advocates that ministers should undergo 
banishment from their charges rather than conform to those 
practices not found in the New Testament. 


The same sentiments are found in two of his books, A View 
of Anti-Christ, etc. (1578), and A Pleasant Dialogue, etc. (1581). 
His other works, a translation of Calvin’s Commentary on 
Daniel (1570) and a translation of Beza’s Latin Paraphrases of 
the Psalms were of a more constructive nature. In 1583 he 
resigned his vicarage, either because of infirmity or noncon- 
formity, and died two years later. 


Miles Coverdale. Formerly bishop of Exeter and well-known 
as the Biblical translator, his post-Genevan career is rather dis- 
appointing. Though he had been an elder in Knox’s congregation 
he was not treated as a suspect on his return, and this was prob- 
ably because of his former reputation. He is found preaching 
at St. Paul’s Cross in 1559 and in December of this year he took 
part in the consecration of Parker as Archbishop of Canterbury, 
on which occasion he wore a “plain black gown.’’"! Four years 
later the University of Cambridge conferred on him the degree 
of D.D. Grindal who held a high opinion of Coverdale offered 
him various preferements, including the bishopric of Llandaff, 
all of which he refused. However he eventually accepted from 
Grindal the living of St. Magnus, London Bridge, to which he was 
admitted in 1564. So poor was he that, at his request, the Queen 
excused him the payment of the first fruits. By 1566 he had 
resigned this living and although he continued to preach in many 
places, always to large congregations, one is led to suspect that 
his early resignation was in some way due to his nonconformist . 
tendencies. It is known that not only at Parker’s consecration, 
but on all subsequent occasions, he demanded permission not to 
wear the vestments. None of his later writings however bear 
any trace of nonconformity, but are all short treatises setting 
forth the main principles of the Reformation. He died in 1569. 
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William Whittingham.’* He was probably one of the last of 
the exiles to leave for he was determined to see the Genevan 
Bible completed. Up till now, Whittingham was still a layman, 
but when the ministers of the Genevan congregation departed, 
being without a pastor, Calvin persuaded him to accept ordina- 
tion, an act which later was a source of contention in England. 
On 30th May, 1560, he took his leave of Geneva and without 
settling in the homeland, he was first chaplain in France to 
Francis Russell, Earl of Bedford, and later to Ambrose Dudley, 
Earl of Warwick, who was in charge of the English forces at 
Havre. Here Whittingham actually took part in the skirmishes 
and on occasion preached in armour in order to be ready for 
the next attack. 


In 1563 he was appointed Dean of Durham where he gave 
himself with great devotion to his duties, especially in the 
musical side of the Cathedral worship. When the Northern 
Rebellion broke out in 1569, his formerly acquired knowledge of 
warfare enabled him to prevent the seige of Newcastle, although 
the rebels had their revenge by entering his house and destroying 
his library. As Dean he was greatly respected by his people and 
noted for his hospitality. When the Sees of York and Durham 
fell vacant he was approached but declined because of age. He 
was also mentioned as a possible successor to Cecil, Secretary 
of State. 


Nevertheless, echoes of Geneva were still to be heard. For 
a time he refused to wear the surplice, and in 1577 when Edwin 
Sandys came to visit his Cathedral, Whittingham caught him 
by the robes and thrust him outside because he came not in his 
own right but as an archbishop. Because of this behaviour a 
Commission was sent to Durham in 1578 to examine the Dean on 
50 articles prepared against him, but after four days’ sifting, 
it was found that only two had any truth in them, (i) that 
Whittingham was only an M.A. and it was required that a Dean 
should be a B.D., (ii) his ordination at Geneva by Calvin was 
invalid. After much discussion, the Commission adjourned to 
meet in York, while Whittingham proceeded to London to 
approach the Privy Council. The matter dragged on without any 
final decision being taken, and he eventually returned to Durham 
where ,to the ringing of the Cathedral bells, the people greeted 
him with ‘oy. But the strain and worry had affected his health 
and four days later he retired to bed and died, on 10th June, 
1579. His death came to his tired body as a great relief from 
his troubles, but it was an even greater relief to those who had 
proceeded against him. Had he lived he might well have become 
the strongest protagonist of the Presbyterian Movement in 
sixteenth century England. 
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John Pullaine. He had formerly been rector of St. Peter's, 
Cornhill, from which he had been deprived in the reign of Mary, 
and now after a short period as rector of Copford in Essex, he 
was restored to his former living. Very soon he was called to 
answer for his disobedience to the Queen’s proclamation that 
no one should preach outside his parish without a licence. He 
must have had the Queen’s forgiveness for on 13th December, 
1559, he was appointed to the Archdeaconry of Colchester, and 
two years later became Prebend of Winchester. When the Lower 
House of Convocation in 1562 sent forward 21 petitions directed 
against Popish tendencies in church, Pullaine was one of the 
subscribers. He died 1565. 


Thomas Sampson. Few of the exiles returned home more 
tinged with Genevan doctrine than Sampson, and few were more 
critical of the Elizabethan church for its lack of discipline and 
its degeneracy from the model of primitive times. These views 
explain the fact that when he was offered the bishopric of Nor- 
wich, he refused. However he was installed Canon of Durham and 
later accepted the Deanery of Christ Church, Oxford. He soon 
became recognised as one of the greatest preachers in Oxford, 
but his zest for preaching was not the only Calvinistic trait in 
his ministry. Shortly before his Oxford appointment, he is found 
engaged in destroying church ornaments, and in 1561 he refused 
to wear the surplice. Because of his disobedience in the matter of 
vestments, with Laurence Humphreys he was cited to appear 
before the Ecclesiastical Commissioners at Lambeth in 1564. 
Although they both explained that their refusal was not from 
contempt for authority, but purely because the surplice was 
so closely associated with Popery, judgment was given that 
they should conform or immediately surrender their preferments. 
Sampson boldly refused and so was deprived of his Deanery and 
placed in confinement. After some time, through the intercession 
of Parker, he was released and allowed to officiate without con- 
formity in the matter of vestments. 


In 1567 he was appointed Master of Wigston’s Hospital at 
Leicester, and three years later Prebend of St. Pancras. For some 
time he was also theological lecturer at Whittington College, Lon- 
don. Three of his writings belong to this period—A Warning to 
take heed of Fowler’s Psalter (1578), A Briefe Collection of the 
Church and of certain Ceremonies (1581) and a Preface to the 
Sixteen Petitions regarding the reform of the church drawn up 
by the Commons in 1584. In all of these he merely reiterated 
the ideas he had garnered in Geneva, Suffering from palsy he 
was forced to return to his Hospital at Leicester, where he spent 
the remainder of his days until 1589, attending to the duties of 
the Mastership. 
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William Cole. Choosing the life of a student, he returned to 
his old College, Corpus Christi, Oxford, where he graduated B.D. 
in 1568, and D.D. six years later. He was honoured by being 
chosen as the first married President of his College, and in face 
of the Roman Catholic party in the College, Horne, the Bishop 
of Winchester, had to install him by force, breaking open the 
College gates that were shut against him. 


At first he was not a very satisfactory President, being 
charged with defrauding the College and bringing it into debt, 
but through the intervention of Horne, he was allowed to con- 
tinue in office for 30 years. In addition to his duties, he was also 
rector of the College living of Lower Heyford from 1572 until 
his death in 1599. When he resigned the Presidency of Corpus 
Christi in 1598, he became Dean of Lincoln. Cole has left no 
published works and his letters do not reveal any support for 
nonconformity. 


Laurence Humphrey. Like Cole, he also returned to study 
and was restored to his Fellowship in Magdalen College, Oxford. 
In 1560 he was appointed Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford 
and in the next year, President of his College, where he graduated 
B.D. in 1563 and in the next year D.D. At once he was recognised 
as a very able preacher of Genevan doctrine and a clever contro- 
versialist against Roman Catholicism so that he earned the title 
of “Papistomastix.” In his College he ordered all vestiges of 
Popery such as altars and vestments to be destroyed and a pulpit 
to be erected. All this he was allowed to do, but when he refused 
to wear the surplice, as we have seen, he with Sampson was cited 
to appear at Lambeth in 1564. Unlike the latter, Humphrey was 
released on signing a proposition that he agreed to the lawful- 
ness of vestments, but on account of inexpedieney, refused to 
wear them. While his case was being considered, the Bishop of 
Winchester presented him to a small living in the diocese of 
Salisbury, but on refusing to wear the vestments, Jewel refused 
to admit him. 


In 1566 when the Queen visited the University of Oxford, 
Humphrey in her presence took part in a debate with four Roman 
Catholic opponents. During this visit Her Majesty with a smile 
said to Humphrey as he came to kiss her hand, dressed in a 
scarlet gown, “Mr. Doctor, that loose gown becomes you mightily 
well. I wonder your notions should be so narrow.”!8 This comment 
must have made him less violent against the vestments, for later 
when he became Dean of Gloucester, he consented to wear them. 
From now on he was evidently a favourite with the Queen for 
in 1572 and 1575 he is found delivering Latin orations before 
Her Majesty. More than that, new preferments besides the 
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Deanery of Gloucester were heaped upon him. In 1580 he was 
given the Deanery of Winchester, and for a time he was rector of 
Meonstoke, Hants. From 1571 to 1577 he was Vice-Chancellor of 
the University and six years later was appointed to preach 
against Roman doctrines, After his death in 1590, a monument 
was erected to his memory in the chapel of Magdalen College. 


John Scory. This former bishop of the Marian regime had 
not been long in England before he was found preaching at Court 
and disputing on doctrinal points with the Roman Catholic pre- 
lates and clergy at Westminster. In 1559 he was appointed to his 
third English bishopric, that of Hereford, and as bishop he took 
part in the consecration of Parker in that year and preached 
the sermon. His zeal for reformation is shown in his constant 
desire to banish every shred of Popery from his Cathedral. In 
this he had the encouragement of the Queen, of whom he was 
evidently a great admirer, since each year he bestowed upon her 
a bountiful gift. He was present at the Convocation of 1562 and 
signed the Articles and the Book of Canons in 1571. He died 14 
years later leaving very large sums to charity. Though always a 
determined anti-Roman Catholic, he cannot be called a non- 
conformist. 


James Pilkington. On reaching London in February, 1559, 
he was appointed with Parker, Grindal, Cox and others as Com- 
missioners to revise the Book of Common Prayer, and so, in spite 
of his sojourn in Calvin’s city, Pilkington must not have had any 
antipathy to the use of this book in worship. Five months later 
he was admitted Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and 
Regius Professor of Divinity. But being noted as a preacher, he 
was very soon called from academic work and received first 
the bishopric of Winchester, and shortly afterwards that of Dur- 
ham. Here he eagerly undertook the work of reforming his 
diocese and of abolishing all disorders. Although a conformist 
in worship, he was unrelentingly Calvinistic in doctrine for when 
in 1566 he endowed a Free Grammar School at his native Riving- 
ton, he laid down strict rules one of which was that “the eldest 
sort who are reading to become ministers must be perfected in 
Calvin’s Catechism and Institutes.’’* Like the great Reformer, 
he gave numerous expositions of Books of the Old Testament. 


When it came to the question of vestments, while he himself 
conformed, yet he vehemently protested when others were forced 
to wear them, as is seen in a letter of protest sent to the Earl 
of Leicester in 1564. Nevertheless he was more of a non-Papist 
than a nonconformist. He was ever denouncing all superstitious 
books, ornaments and idolatrous figures, and it is small wonder 
that when the Papist rebellion arose in the North, Pilkington 
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had to flee with his family to safety. He died in 1575 and a 
monument in the choir of Durham Cathedral perpetuates his 
memory. 


Thomas Lever. Of all the Genevan exiles, Lever alone can 
claim to have had the only direct influence upon the Queen her- 
self, for he was chiefly responsible for her wise choice of the title 
“Governor” rather than “Head” of the church. Strype says, 
“Lever had so much of her ear, as to dissuade her from taking 
the title of Supreme Head.” At first he was an itinerary preacher, 
but eventually was appointed Archdeacon and preacher of 
Coventry where was noted for his exemplary piety and devotion 
to duty. In 1562 he was collated to the Mastership of Sherburn 
Hospital, Co. Durham, and in the next year installed Prebend 
in Durham Cathedral. Though he subscribed to the Articles as 
member of Convocation in 1562, he was not ashamed, like Pil- 
kington, to show his sympathy with those who had been silenced 
for their non-use of the vestments. In response to a request from 
the Puritan prisoners in Brideswell goal in 1568, he gave a 
written statement of his view of vestments, saying that he 
himself would wear such, but he would not condemn others for 
doing so. 


Probably on account of this, he was deprived of his Canonry 
in 1567, though he retained his Mastership and was allowed to 
preach in London without vestments. However, four years later 
he was cited to Lambeth with Goodman, Sampson and others, and 
although he refused to recant, he was permitted to hold his 
Mastership and Archdeaconry until his death in 1577. 


Percival Wyburne. Here was another who resumed his studies 
on reaching the homeland. Re-entering St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, he was admitted M.A. in 1559, and appointed Junior 
Dean and Lecturer in Philosophy. Two years later he was made 
a Senior Fellow. Brook’® has described him as “a learned and 
pious divine, a zealous enemy to popery, a constant advocate for 
further reformation, and a firm and peaceable nonconformist.” 
In spite of the latter he was ordained deacon by Grindal in 1559, 
priest the following year, and successively held canonries in 
Rochester, Norwich and Westminster, 


Nevertheless, before his death in 1606, he was charged no 
less than four times with nonconformity. In 1562 he subscribed 
to the Articles, and in the following year was instituted vicar 
of St. Sepulchre’s, London. But when he came to officiate in 
his parish the wearing of the vestments proved abhorrent and so 
he had to appear before Parker at Lambeth in 1564. Refusing 
to recant, he was consequently deprived. However, he was said 
to have preached for 40 years without the hood and surplice, for 
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preach. 


At first he seemed afraid to use this “unlicenced freedom,” 
for he seized the opportunity to visit Beza at Geneva and Bul- 
linger at Zurich. For their benefit he wrote a description of 
the Elizabethan church, entitled The State of the Church of 
England which was an unrestrained condemnation of the whole 
English church based on its lacking all the features of Genevan 
worship and practice. It was so misleading that Beza wrote to 
Bullinger’’, “From the statement .. . . you will learn that the 
Papacy was never abolished in that country, but rather trans- 
ferred to the sovereign.” This description so enraged the English 
bishops that on his return, in 1571, Wyburne was for a second 
time brought before the Archbishop and Commissioners at Lam- 
beth and underwent examination along with Goodman, Deering 
and Field. He conformed in a conditional manner as regards 
the Articles and the Prayer Book, but remained adamant on the 
question of vestments. 


For a time no action was taken, but when in the company 
of Cartwright he visited Field and Wilcocks in Newgate where 
they were imprisoned for their part in the Admonition to the 
Parliament, he became suspect and in 1573 was hailed before 
the Council. Refusing to subscribe, he was suspended. By 1581 
this suspension either lapsed or was conveniently forgotten, for 
Wyburne was then chosen as one of the theologians to confer 
with Papists and in that year he wrote a book against their 
beliefs entitled, A Checke or Reproofe of Mr. Howlets untimely 
screeching in her Majesty’s ears. However his opposition to the 
English church never disappeared, for with other ministers from 
Kent he still refused subscription, and again he was suspended, 
this time by Whitgift. For the remainder of his days he seems 
to have relied upon the hospitality of the Puritan Lady Anne 
Bacon, to whom he was made chaplain. Towards the close of his 
life he was found preaching at Battersea, where through a fall, 
his leg was fractured and so his active ministry virtually came 
to an end. 


William Kethe. An English metrical Psalter was printed in 
Geneva in 1561, and because Kethe’s own 25 metrical psalms 
were included, it was probably for this reason that he remained 
in Geneva until that year in order to see it through the press. 
Though he had contributed a poem to Goodman’s offensive book, 
this did not prevent him being appointed rector of Okeford 
Superior, Dorset. Two years later he became chaplain to the 
English Forces at Havre and in 1569 was again sent as chaplain 
to the Forces who were despatched to the North in order to 
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subdue the Papist rebels. His silence in the English church would 
point in the direction of conformity, but it should be noted that 
his metrical psalms played an important part in nonconformist 
worship. 


Thomas Bentham. Of all the Marian exiles, Bentham must 
be acclaimed the most courageous, for he returned to England in 
1558 when the persecution of Protestants was at its height. All 
through the reign of terror a congregation of faithful Protest- 
ants had met secretly for worship in London, and being without 
a pastor in 1558, Lever persuaded Bentham to come home and 
shepherd them. To this congregation he was a tower of strength 
for it is said’* that “by the encouragement and constant preach- 
ing of this pious man, the Protestant party did not only stand 
to their former principles, but were resolved to suffer whatsoever 
could be laid on them, rather than forfeit a good conscience.” 
In London he witnessed the sufferings of many of the Protestant 
martyrs at Smithfield, and on one occasion he actually cried out 
in protest against the atrocities. 


On the accession of Elizabeth he was nominated to the See 
of Coventry and Lichfield, a preferment he justly deserved, and 
was consecrated in 1560. For his learning he was created D.D. 
five years later, his chief literary work being his translation of 
the Books of Ezekiel and Daniel for the Bishops’ Bible. But his 
chief significance for us lies in the fact that he was a thorough- 
going loyalist and therefore had no time either for Roman 
Catholicism or Nonconformity. He was continually sending to 
the Council lists of recusants and reports of those who would not 
come to hear Divine service. Indeed at his instigation at least 
one Puritan minister suffered deprivation. He died in 1578. 


Robert Beaumont. The list of his post-exilic appointments is 
impressive. At once he was admitted Lady Margaret Professor 
of Divinity at Cambridge. In 1560 he proceeded B.D. and four 
years later, D.D. On being appointed Master of Trinity College, 
he resigned his Professorship in 1561. The Earl of Rutland pre- 
sented him to the Archdeaconry of Huntingdon in 1560 and four 
year later he became Prebend of Ely. From 1564 to 1565 and 
again in 1566 he was Vice-Chancellor of the University. 


A man with marked ability, he also had a great influence 
which was distinctly Genevan in character. Although he sub- 
scribed to the Articles in 1562, he was one of the party who 
wanted a full scale reformation in the church. During his term 
as Vice-Chancellor he showed his sympathy with those who 
refused to wear the vestments and wrote to Cecil on their behalf. 
This letter raised such a storm that Beaumont had to write a 
conciliatory one saying that while he observed order himself, he 
was pleading on behalf of others. His sympathy with the Puritans 
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was further shown in his sharing with them the dislike of 
Christians having any part in dramatic productions. He died in 
1567, while still Vice-Chancellor and his Will is significant for 
the number of anti-papal requests concerning his burial. 


John Bodleigh. When the Bodleigh family returned from 
Geneva in 1559, they found a home in London. The most famous 
of the five sons, Thomas, continued his studies, begun in Geneva, 
at Merton College, Oxford, where in later years he was to found 
the great Library that bears his name. He does not appear to 
have had any leanings towards nonconformity, even though his 
tutor had been Laurence Humphrey. But his father, who had 
been an elder in Geneva, is worthy of mention, if only for one 
piece of good work. In 1560 he obtained a royal licence to print 
the Genevan Bible with annotations, which licence extended over 
seven years. It had largely been due to his generosity abroad that 
this Bible was first printed, and now to him belongs the chief 
credit for making it the household Bible of the English people 
for the remainder of the century. Through this work, John 
Bodleigh’s influence on the religious life of England in the six- 
teenth century is summed up in Knappen’s statement” that the 
Genevan Bible was “the most important contribution of this 
(Genevan) church to the intellectual armoury of the Puritan 
faction.” 


Having considered the exiles individually, and leaving aside 
Knox’s tremendous influence in Scotland, one might ask what 
was the collective influence of the others who returned to Eng- 
land? From the Presbyterian angle, it must be admitted that 
they were generally a disappointing group of men, even though 
three of them became bishops, three held Professorships and 
the remainder had positions within the English church. One 
would have thought that on their return, they would have formed 
something like a Genevan “club” for the practicing of all that 
they had imbibed in Calvin’s city. Yet there were very good 
reasons why this was impossible. First and foremost there was 
the adamant opposition of the Queen who was prepared to see 
Presbyterianism established in the Channel Islands, but not at 
home because of political expediency. Furthermore, the returned 
exiles were very few in numbers as against the majority who 
favoured the Elizabethan Settlement. Again, they had to make a 
very difficult choice between supporting the half-reformed via 
media church of Elizabeth, or by opposition to it, encourage 
the Papists who at this time were a threatening menace to all 
the work of reformation. Then added to all this, geographically it 
was impossible for them to maintain any kind of fellowsbip be- 
tween one another. Lever wrote to Bullinger?® in 1560, “Many 
of us English .... are now of necessity dispersed all over Eng- 
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land and at a great distance from each other.’ Unfortunately 
also it must not be overlooked that many of them were not 
wholeheartedly in favour of continuing Genevanism in England. 
Bentham, as we have seen was opposed to it, while Kethe, Scory 
and Cole were neutral. As for the other eleven, their Genevanism 
was too much of the negative type for they felt forced to be 
always on the defensive. They were conspicuous for their opposi- 
tion to certain things like vestments, but not for their contribu- 
tion to positive churchmanship. Perhaps the greatest mistake 
that these returned exiles made, was that of all the Presbyterian 
leaders in England in the sixteenth century, namely, that they 
tried to establish Presbyterianism within the English church, 
rather than as a separate body outside that communion. 


It was therefore left to the next generation of Genevan- 
trained leaders, like Cartwright and Travers, to make the first 
definite attempt to manifest Presbyterianism in action as a 
classical movement. However, if the returned exiles failed to 
inject the English church with Genevan worship and discipline, 
by their teaching, preaching and writings they succeeded in 
making that church Genevan in doctrine. Thus they created an 
atmosphere in which the seeds of Puritanism could grow, the 
fruit of which is still seen in the very active nonconformist 
churches of England today, not the least conspicuous being “the 
Presbyterian Church of England.” 


1S. J. Knox, “John Knox’s Genevan Congregation,” printed in the 
previous number of this Journal (No. 1, Vol. XI, p.3). 

2 This same question is raised by R. Hoffman-de-Visme in The 
Influence of the English Protestant Refugees in Geneva on England 
in the XVIth century (Pres. Hist. Soc. Eng., 1935) p.18, but space did 
not permit an answer. 

3 How superior powers oght to be obeyd of their subjects, etc. (1558). 

4 B.M., Add. Pap. 32091. 

5 Ibid. 29546, f, 28. 

6 J. Strype, Annals of the Reformation (1728) II, Bk. I, p.95. 

7 Huntingdon Lib. Califormia, Ellesmere MS., 34/C/2. Printed in 
Journal, No. 2., Vol. TX (1949) p.80. 

8 W. Nichols, A Defence of the Doctrine and Discipline of the Church 
of England (1715), p.23. 

9 H. Fowlis, The History of the Wicked Plots, etc. (1674) p.59. 

10 Seconde Parte of a Register (1915), I, p.139. 

11 Memorials of Coverdale (1838), p.172. 

12 See Life by J. H. Colligan (1934). 

13 H. A. Wilson, Magdalen College, Oxford (1891), p.117. 

14 J, Pilkington, The History of the Lancashire Family of Pilkington 
(1894), p.47. 

15 Annals, p.132. 

16 Lives of the Puritans (1813), II, p.170. 

17 Zurich Letters (1842), pp.188-9. 

18 A. Wood, Athenae Oxonienses (1786), II, p.817. 

19 Tudor Puritanism (1939), p.144. 

20 Zurich Letters, pp.148-9. 
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MUSINGS FROM THE ARCHIVES 


An Archivist is in his way a Minor Prophet—his horizon the 
past and the present, with always the duty of purposeful glances 
to the years ahead. The future will assess the value of his work, 
and be quick to judge his failures by the odd paper however 
ephemeral today, which they search for as necessary. It was his 
duty to have preserved it, knowing that others will have dis- 
carded their copy as non-relevant. How wrong to have allowed 
that series of Minutes to have been destroyed. Here was a section 
which is essential to the Research of our time and was it not the 
duty of the Presbyterians to have preserved that? 


The writer accepts the guidance in her choice not of the 
Space-Savers, not of those who regard history as “Junk” but 
of Article Two in the Constitution of our Society to which she 
is bound. As in the routine of her work she finds pearls of great 
price she is grateful to her predecessors for their allegiance to 
our Constitution, and is able to satisfy her customers. 


Those many who have made gifts and donations to her de- 
partments—Museum and Archives—during the year are thanked 
for their generous gifts and asked to realise that it is no longer 
possible to acknowledge them here in print. They have been 
many of them reported to Council and engrossed on the Minutes. 


This year, in spite of the dislocation caused by the removal 
back to Tavistock Place, which began to be prepared for in late 
Summer has been a full and rewarding one. It has not always 
been possible to supply material to Congregations for Centenaries 
and such like, as NOT enough notice is given. With no clerical 
assistance it is not possible to select and transcribe correct in- 
formation unless at least three months notice is given, or as is 
often possible, the historian-to-be comes to London himself and 
works on the spot. 


Reference has been made above to Article Two, and feeling 
that this may be a Swan Song, for reasons known to some of 
her readers, she would reiterate that all the Society’s elected 
officials should with her be loyal to that. Not all members and 
students are privileged to have opportunity to work from Library 
to Library; few can travel to one or other of our sister Churches 
of the Reformed Faith here or Overseas, but any simple enquiry 
relating to any of them should be answerable on our premises 
here. Those of our Congregations who subscribe to our Funds, 
send us gratis their—sometimes costly—Magazines at twopence 
a time to the Post Office, and who have deposited records and 
other valuables with us, have a right to a fully Presbyterian and 
Reformed Church service whether from our Museum, Library 
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or Muniment Room. Our founders determined that Collection 
not Selection would be the Society’s aim, It is the writer’s 
Motto! 


An example of deletion by the major Libraries North of the 
Tweed has recently been reported, A student living near Duns 
using our postal service, was referred to Edinburgh for details 
of references in the Weekly Review, sent up by us, and covering 
over twenty years, being too lengthy to transcribe. She went to 
Edinburgh, and found not a copy of this sine qua non of a 
Reference periodical available. Space-savers had deprived stu- 
dents of British and Overseas Presbyterianism of what we for 
years have regarded as indispensable. We are reminded that 
enquiries come from Ireland for dates of Birth destroyed in the 
Riots of 1922, and find them in W. B. Shaw’s Fasti. and wonder 
whether the cuttings from the Weekly Review in various Persons 
and Places envelopes will at a future date be all that students 
will have to refer to. The British Museum had a copy, the late 
Mr. Marquis was always calling it out at Hendon, but our Duns 
correspondent fails to find it on the printed Lists in Edinburgh 
as still there. Our President has a complete and well-bound 
copy, and our series (one volume lost in 1945) in need of. re- 
binding was always within reach of my Desk at George Street. 


Below as previously we print some most interesting papers 
from our Archives. May they influence some readers to come 
and delve themselves! 


1869 
KIRRIEMUIR 
The Manse, Kirriemuir. 
Dec, 31, 1869. 
Miss Margaret Ogilvy was for three years an Honorary Pupil 
Teacher in the Girls Jnr. School here. During that time she stood 
very high in the estimation of the Mistress and the Trustees. She 
was a very diligent and successful student, and a faithful and good 
teacher. 
She is a member of the Church of Scotland, and has an excelient 
private character. 
D. Ogilvy-Ramsay 
Hon, Mins, and Pres. of Trustees 


1873 
BELGRAVIA 
20 Chester Terrace, 
Eaton Sqre 4/10/73 
Revnd. Sir 


I have taken the liberty of giving in my certificate in this way 
because I thought I could better explain to you in writing why it was 
of such a far back date than I could at the close of the Wednesday 
evening meeting. 

When I left Glasgow I came to a situation as Lady’s maid at Epsom, 
finding that there was no Presbyterian Church there, I attended a 
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Congregational Chapel. I explained to one of the Deacons that I was 
a Presbyterian and asked whether such being the case, I might join 
with them in their observance of the Lords Supper, he told me I was 
quite welcome to do so as long as I remained there, which I did. 
I have now changed my situation and am with a Lady who has no 
settled residence, being sometimes in Ireland, sometimes in Wales, 
or in various parts of England, but as she is always in London part of 
the year, I should like to become a member of your Church so that 
I might be able to communicate there while in London, as you are 
doubtless aware that in many of the small towns in England, Ireland 
and Wales, there are no Presbyterian Churches, feeling sure that you 
will understand the circumstances in which I am, and have been placed. 

I am revd., Sir, 

Your Obednt. Servant, 


Elizabeth Ogilvie. 
P.S. I shall wait to see you on Wednesday evening. EO 


1929 
‘MALAYA, HAS IT A CHRISTIAN FUTURE? 


Malaya is one of those parts of the world which is by its geographi- 
cal situation destined to be a meeting place for the races. Look at the 
map of Asia and it is immediately obvious that this narrow strip of 
land thrust down between the Bay of Bengal and the China Sea is 
like a partition between the races of India and the West and those of 
China and the East, and like a corridor it leads down from Siam and 
Burma toward the archipeligo of the Dutch Indies, for which again it 
is like a magnetic point of attraction. The history of the country bears 
out what its geography would lead one to expect. Accurate historical 
sources are far from plentiful and in the Malay Peninsula itself very 
few civilised archaeological remains are to be found. In bare outline 
it is, perhaps, enough to say that the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
Malay Peninsula are still represented by a number of primitive races, 
Negrito, Sub-Negrito, of which the earliest seem to be the Semang, 
living in the wooded hills mainly not far South from the Siamese 
border. South of them are the Sakai and South again the Jakun, with 
whom the Sakai have mixed to a great extent. They numbered in all 
at the 1921 census some 32,000. Some tribes are dying out and others 
merging with the Muhammadan Malays, and all tending, in contact 
with the more settled peoples, to lose their nomad habits and form 
semi-permanent settlements. These people are jungle dwellers whose 
clothing is scanty and made of bark strips. They live mainly by hunt- 
ing, using the bow, the blow-pipe and the spear. The Jakun are 
probably an original Malay type, though it is uncertain whether the 
modern Malays are directly descended from them. The Semang are 
negroid and the Sakai probably Dravido-Australian. Of the religion 
of these people enough data are available to shew that it is quite 
primitive and animistic and even with the Jakun goes far back behind 
the Muhammadanism of the Malays. 


Malays are an immigrant people, probably from Sumatra. They 
are akin to the races in the Dutch Indies and the Phillipines. They 
number about 1,600,000. They became Muhammadan in the 15th Century 
under the influence of trading and conquest from Arabia via South 
India. There are differences among the Malays of the different parts 
of the peninsula both in dialect and in customs, but there is sufficient 
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homogeneity for them to be treated as a racial unity for the purposes 
of such a survey as this. Before the coming of Islam both Buddhism 
and Hinduism had great influence among Malay-speaking people, par- 
ticularly in Sumatra and Java, but in the Malay Peninsula itself their 
religion seems to have been mainly pagan and the older paganism, 
with its spirits and its magic, still leavens to a very large extent the 
Muhammadanism of the Malays. There are mosques with regular 
worship and Koranic teaching throughout the country and the Malays 
observe Ramadan as a month of fasting; their customs of marriage 
and other civil rites are Moslem. They are zealous pilgrims to Mecca, 
but an orthodox Moslem of Cairo would hardly feel himself at home 
in the Muhammadanism of the Malays. A British District Officer 
with a knowledge of Arabic acquired great prestige on coming to a 
new district in Selangor because not only could he repeat in Arabic the 
Moslem creed but he knew what it meant. 


There have been numerous principalities in Malaya which are now 
reduced to the number of nine, which, since 1874 have entered into 
Treaty relationships with the British Empire through the Government 
of the Straits Settlement, by which the Malay ruler of each State 
undertakes in return for British protection (in the first case, that of 
the State of Perak, it was for assistance in keeping order among the 
Chinese immigrants and suppressing piracy) to receive at his Court 
a British Resident or Adviser, whose advice must be asked and acted 
upon on all matters respecting the collection of revenue and general 
administration—that is, all except Malay religion and custom. Of the 
nine States, four in addition entered into a Treaty of Federation in 
1895, by which matters of common interest to all four States are 
administered under a Federal Government. 


The general characteristics of the country are beginning to be 
better known in the West with the increase of the importance of 
Malaya as the principal single country in the world for the production 
of rubber and tin. The narrow neck of land between the Southern 
extremity of Burma and the States of Perlis and Kelantan joins Malaya 
with Siam. Siamese sovereignty over the four Northern Malay States 
continued until 1909 and there is still a considerable admixture of 
Siamese people in their populations. The main range of mountains 
runs through the country from North to South but lies nearer to the 
sea on the West than on the East, and it has been with the Western 
States that the commerce of the outside world has mostly existed. 
Kedah and Perlis contain much comparatively flat land and are great 
producers of rice. In Southern Kedah and Province Wellesley, which 
is the mainland part of the settlement of Penang, rubber is now the 
principal product, having taken the place of sugar cane. In Perak, 
whilst there is much land under rubber and a great belt of coconut 
cultivation along the coast, tin mining has been for centuries the 
principal source of wealth. The Siamese worked it before the Chinese 
and in modern times the introduction of floating dredges and other 
mining machinery has enabled European and Australian Mining Com- 
panies not only to open fresh areas but to work again profitably land 
previously mined by more primitive methods; but 60% of the tin 
production is still in Chinese hands and the workers of the tin industry 
are almost entirely Chinese and number nearly 100,000. In Selangor 
rubber is by far the principal cultivation, though tin mining is on 
the increase and there is a large coal mine with a community of 6,000 
Chinese situated like a small piece of Black Country in the midst 
of virgin jungle. Negri Sembelin is a State of rubber production, as 
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also is Malacca. In Johore again rubber is the principal cultivation 
but large areas are undeveloped. On the East side the three States of 
Kelantan, Trengganu and Pahang are in the early stages of develop- 
ment. A railway line which is nearing completion will give these 
Eastern States a means of communication which has contributed 
greatly to the development of the Western States. While the West 
has a network of good roads from Malacca Northwards, in the 
Eastern States there is only one road from the mountains to the sea 
and one other running southwards parallel to the mountains. For the 
rest, the rivers are the means of communication by country boats. 
Not only the whole of the main range but all but a very small propor- 
tion of the Eastern States are still covered with virgin jungle. Apart 
from the jungle folk, the population is scattered in small settlements 
along the course of the rivers, and yet, as a curious contrast, the largest 
tin mine in the world is situated in Pehang. In these Eastern States the 
population is predominantly Malay, largely untouched by European 
influence. The Chinese are in the small towns and are also to be 
found wherever there is mining and in wood-cutting camps far up the 
rivers. Europeans, apart from a few rubber estates and mines, consist 
of Government officials at the State and District Headquarters, where- 
as in the Western States there are large communities of Europeans 
in many towns, notably at Kualalumpur, the capital of the State of 
Selangor and of the F.M.S., where some 2,000 Europeans live, and 
Ipoh in Perak, the business centre of the tin industry, where there are 
several hundreds. 


The even climate and rainfall throughout the year and the beauty 
of the jungle-clad hills in a country that is always green make Malaya 
a desirable land to live in. The Malays are, on the whole, a conservative, 
country-living people with little ambition beyond the cultivation of 
their own land. The Chinese are everywhere in command of business 
as shop-keepers as well as numbering among them some of the most 
enterprising and wealthiest men of commerce in the country. There 
have been several Chinese who began as coolies and small shop- 
keepers and ended as millionaires. Their energy and industry, together 
with the steady immigration from China, would, if there were no checks 
upon them, make them supreme in Malaya in a very few years. Already 
they are practically equal in number to the Malays and the tendency 
is steadily increasing towards permanent settlement in the country 
instead of temporary residence and return to China, The Indians, who 
are mostly Tamils from South India, number some three-quarters of 
a million, of whom the majority are labourers on rubber estates and 
on public works such as road and railway-making, whilst a large 
number of clerks in Government and business houses are recruited 
from them, as from the Chinese communities. 


From the point of view of Christian strategy evangelisation of this 
country where the races meet together is of great importance. The 
political situation of the country is very auspicious. The British Pro- 
tectorate is consciously directed not only to the material prosperity 
of the country and its contribution to the commerce and industry of 
the world but also, and continuously, to the building up of a Malayan 
patriotism with a place in it for the Malays as the people of the land 
and the Chinese and Indians as principal contributors to and sharers 
in its prosperity. This policy is one with which the Christian missionary 
and the Christian Church has no cause of quarrel. The bitterness of 
racial relationships conspicuous in India and China is absent in 
Malaya. There is practically no public question of importance in which 
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European and Asiatic interests are divided as such. In Commerce 
and industry European and Chinese interests are at one. In purely 
political questions the Government stands for the rightful position 
of the Malays at least as much as for that of Europeans. The dignity 
and status of the Malay rulers is consciously preserved and the Govern- 
ment in their name is conducted for the Federated States by a Council 
containing unofficial representatives of the Malays, Chinese, Indians 
and Europeans. In business and in sport the races live happily to- 
gether. Already, after 50 years of Protectorate, there is an almost 
national consciousness which could be described as Malayan. 


Here then is a situation in which the Christian Church would seem 
to have the opportunity of binding together the races so living side 
by side into a moral and religious unity. Already the Anglican and 
Methodist Episcopal Churches each bring together in one organisation 
their members of European, Chinese and Indian races and so do the 
Churches of the Brethren, and the Presbyterians have the opportunity 
of doing the same with Europeans and Chinese, but the Malays are 
still unrepresented in the Christian Church. Their welfare is one 
of the principal objects of the Government of the country. They are 
the predominant population in all the Eastern States and the life of 
the Church is incomplete until the Malays also are within it. 


The great task hitherto undone and largely unattempted is the 
development of the Malays. It is not difficult to understand how this 
has been allowed to remain in the background. So far as the colony 
is concerned, Singapore and Penang have never been Malay States. 
Two-thirds or more of the population of Singapore are Chinese and in 
Penang, along with a large Chinese population there is a very high 
percentage of Indians, together with the general admixture of races 
characteristic of Penang and Singapore, as of all seaport cities. 
Malacca having dwindled in importance as a commercial seaport, has 
now been for years mainly the centre of an agricultural hinterland. 
The available contacts with the beginning of missionary work in the 
Federated Malay States were Chinese and Indian and the continual 
stream of immigrants from China and India has made it essential that 
work of education and evangelisation should be directed to them. 
Throughout the Malay Peninsula towns of any size are principally 
Chinese and to a less extent Indian in population. The Malays, even 
in the more advanced Western States, do not in large numbers live 
in the towns but prefer to remain in their kampongs or scattered 
village communities, living a peacable life on their own small holdings 
of land. Missionary educational work of the kind so splendidly developed 
by the Methodist Episcopal Church, and to a lesser extent by the 
S.P.G., requires large centres of population for its efficient operation. 
Meanwhile education for the Malays has been developed by the Govern- 
ment in small village schools with Malay teachers. The Government 
Medical Service is steadily developing throughout the peninsula, so 
that there is not the same scope as in many other countries for medical 
missionary work. The missionary staff, with an almost limitless field 
of activity among Chinese and Indians, have never been able very 
seriously to apply their attention to the Malay problem, which, as 
in all Moslem countries, seems to find the Christian missionary less 
adequately equipped and less obviously effective than he is when 
face to face with Hinduism, Buddhism or Confucianism. 


It has often been said, both by missionaries and by others, that 
the Government will not permit mission work among Malays, It is 
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true, of course, that the existing Treaties retain for the Malay rulers, 
who are all Moslems, complete jurisdiction in all matters affecting 
Malay religion and custom; and instances have been quoted of indi- 
vidual missionaries who attempted Malay evangelism being prohibited 
by Government officers from continuing. This happened, for example, 
some 25 years ago to a Mr. J. Moore, who adopted Malay dress and 
went to live as a Malay. After a few weeks the District Officer visited 
him and told him either to adopt European dress and cease his work 
among Malays or leave the district at once. There have probably been 
other similar instances, but, on the other hand Mr. Benjamin Purdy, 
who last year (1928) retired after over 40 years’ work for the Bible 
Society in Malaya, gives his testimony that he has only known of one 
instance—and that years ago—when one of the Society’s Colporteurs 
—was prohibited by Government officials from selling scriptures among 
Malays, and against it quotes examples of British officials and Malay 
headmen of villages who, on reference being made to them, have told 
the Colporteurs to continue their work. The Bible Society, through its 
Colporteurs, sells thousands of copies of scripture portions to Malays 
every year. 


It is not a matter on which it will probably be wise to attempt to 
obtain any formal decision by the Government in the F.M.S. or in the 
unfederated States, but the impression left by all the information 
available is that, at least in these days, no Government action to 
prohibit directly missionary work among Malays either by British 
officials or on the part of the Malay rulers, need be seriously anticipated. 
This is not to say, of course, that no opposition might be encountered 
either from British or from Malays; but a peripatetic evangelism such 
as is, indeed, already conducted by Bible Society workers could prob- 
ably be used by Missionary Societies as a means of introduction and 
exploration, which might be followed up by more settled work later on. 

Institutional work on large educational equipment like the Anglo- 
Chinese schools is probably not what will ever be required. The initial 
difficulty would seem to be the obtaining of Malay-speaking Christians 
as evangelists, for there are practically no Malay Christians in the 
country, but it surely ought not to be impossible for suitable workers 
to be recruited or lent from the Dutch Missionary Societies, with their 
large Malay Christian communities in the Dutch Indies. The Malays, 
moreover, are extremely friendly to Britishers and the influence of 
British officials of strong Christian character should be available with- 
in the limits imposed by their official relationship to spread a specifi- 
cally Christian influence among the Malays of the districts in which 
they serve. Instances could be quoted to shew that an official who 
makes it his business, as so many of them do, to be on terms of real 
sympathetic understanding with the Malays around him could occupy 
a position of moral leadership which might become a real preparation 
for the Gospel. 


As in other Eastern countries, the increase of Western education 
tends to mean for Malays the abandonment of all but the formalities 
of the Moslem religion, and it is equally necessary that Christianity, 
as the moral basis of their life, should come to replace it, but it can 
never be done, or even adequately attempted, without far more careful 
attention to the study of Malay life, religion and language by those 
responsible for the Christian Church in Malaya. So long as the staff 
of the mission and churches is so small that work for Chinese and 
Indians absorbs all its time and energy Malay work will remain at a 
standstill. 
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1648 
MIDDLESEX COUNTY RECORDS 


Rous, BooKs AND CERTIFICATES 1 CHARLES I To 18 CHARLEs II. 
Mx County Recorp Society Eprrep Corby JEAFFERSON 1888. 
Session Rolls 13 January, 24 Charles II. 

Order touching Anne Curtyn a professed Jewess, made at Sessions 
of Peace held 13 January 24 Charles I:—Whereas by an Order of 
Sessions dated first day of September last, it appears that Anne Curtyn 
stood then committed to the New Prison at Clerkenwell by Warrant of 
Law, Whittaker Esq, one of the Justices of the Peace of this County, 
for that she denied Christ to (be) a profitt and his propheticall office, 
for being a professed Jew, and causing children to be circumsided 
(sic), and that the Keeper of the said Prison was thereby ordered (with 
the said Curtyn) to attend the Assembly of Divines, who were thereby 
desired to examine hir, and to endeavour to reclaym hir from hir said 
errors, and if they find her obstinate, that they certifye the same etc. 
Now for that Mr. Adoniram Byfield scribe to the Assembly of Divines 
did attend this Court, and did certifie in the name of the Assembly 
that, as they were an Assembly, they were only to consider and debate 
of such matters, as are referred to them from one or both Houses of 
Parliament, and that therefore, though not as an Assembly, yet (as) 
private Christians, they have had conference with the said Anne 
Curtyn about her opinions and for what cause her opinion of Christ’s 
being noe profitt etc. ... they found she only differed in terms but not 
substance, but as to her profession and practice of a Jew, they found 
hir obstinate. Upon which this Court, conceiving they have no 
cognizance of the fact being merely ecclesiasticall, order the sayd Anne 
Curtyn to be discharged from Prison. 

Session of Peace Book. 
24 Charles I—1648. 


BANGKOK, SIAM 


Through our Minister at Penang an application has recently been 
received for proof of a Marriage between two Danish subjects about 
July, 1929. The actual date from St. Andrew’s Outlook was in June 
of that year. Probably the lady arrived at Penang from Copenhagen 
and a certified Photostatic copy of the page containing the record of 
the marriage was supplied. As our readers are aware in the absence 
of the Registers of our own Congregations in Malaya and of the 
Official Registry at Kualalumpur both destroyed during the Occupation, 
such a copy has been accepted as legal evidence by our own County 
Courts, our Foreign Office and the authorities in the Dominions. 


A very long gap in our copies here in London—-our complete set 
only two numbers short having been sent out to Singapore in 1946— 
may make it impossible to satisfy such requests in the missing years. 
Any ex-Malayans having copies of The Outlook are urged to deposit 
them in our Archives. The wanted copies are: 54, 58, 61 to 67, and 71 
and 72. 


The series of Reports of the Congregations at Penang, Perak and 
Singapore are also incomplete, and any odd numbers are requested. 
It is hoped thus gradually to make up duplicate sets for transmission 
to our Malayan Congregations. 
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THE STEWART MEMORIAL MISSION, LONDON, S8.W.3. 


The closing down of the Cadogan Street Mission has been written 
up by the man who knows more about the story of our earlier causes 
in Belgravia—Ranelagh Chapel and Belgrave—Mr. W. H. Buchanan 
in a recent number of the monthly of St. John’s Presbyterian Church, 
Kensington. Through his courtesy we have received for our Archives 
the 1956 Annual Report of the Chelsea Society, 46 Tedworth Square, 
S.W.3. Price 5/-. It contains a finely illustrated and exact account of 
Ranelagh Chapel the original of our present Kensington Cause. The 
references to Mr. Downing and his brother are of special interest. 
The original Collection Plates, deposited with our Society bore the 
Downing Crest. This is the same as that of the founder of Downing 
College, Cambridge, which is to have in the election of Professor 
Guthrie to its Mastership a link with English Presbyterianism of today, 
for Professor W. K. C. Guthrie, M.A., is not only a son of Clapham 
Road (another 1956 casualty, alas), but Session Clerk of St. Columba’s, 
Cambridge. 


ENGLISH REFORMED CHURCH IN AMSTERDAM 
1957 


On Sunday morning, February 4th, a special service of Thanksgiving 
was held to mark the 350th anniversary of the foundation of this 
Church. The service was conducted by the Minister, the Rev. James 
Keillor, and the sermon was delivered by Dr. R. F. V. Scott, Moderator 
of the Church of Scotland. The large and representative congregation 
included: the British Ambassador and his wife (Sir Paul and Lady 
Mason), the Burgomaster of Amsterdam and his wife, H.E. Prof. 
Gerbrandy and his wife, other representatives of the Church of Scot- 
land (Prof. G. D. Henderson, Dr. Alex King, and the Rev. Stuart 
Louden), Dr. James Leitch (Minister of the Scots Church in Rotter- 
dam), the Rev. F. D. McConnell (Presbyterian Church of England), 
the President of the Synod of the Dutch Reformed Church and other 
ministers of that Church, and representatives of the Universities. 
Queen Juliana who was unable to attend the service received on the 
Monday Dr. Scott and Mr. Keillor. On the Friday evening there was a 
large congregational social, when greetings were brought from various 
Churches, and on the Monday there was a dinner for the visitors given 
by the members of the Consistory and their wives. This congregation, 
begun in 1607 by the arrival of some English exiles, is unique for it 
is both part of the Church of Scotland, and part of the Dutch Reformed 
Church. Its first minister (from England) was inducted by a Scottish 
Chaplain, stationed with his regiment at Utrecht, and by representa- 
tives of the classis of Amsterdam. The lovely building, originally be- 
longing to the Begyn nuns, was given by the Dutch authorities on the 
foundation of the congregation, and services in English have, with the 
exception of the period of the last war, continued throughout the 350 
years. This Church still plays a most valuable part in the life of the 
Reformed Church in Holland, and one can give thanks to God for 
its long and honoured history.! 

F.D.McC. 


1 See Journal Vol. I, No. 5 (1918) for English Church at The Hague 
1596-1822.— Ed. 
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PRESBYTERIANISM IN SINGAPORE 


On 26th October, 1956, the Centenary of our Presbyterian Congrega- 
tion in Singapore was celebrated with appropriate and well-attended 
Services. An account of these and the commemorative meetings is 
given in the October Number of St. Andrew's Outlook. The historical 
account is by the present Minister, Rev. R. M. Greer, M.A., B.D., and 
is excellently compiled and fully illustrated. On his last visit to this 
country he called on our Society and took back for further study the 
rarities from our Singapore Envelope, which had been used by Dr. 
Harcus for his Lecture and contained many items obtained directly 
from Rev. J. A. B. Cook and Miss Keasberry. In the absence of those 
local records destroyed during the Japanese Occupation and only this 
Society's Set of the Outlook sent out only two numbers short in 1946, 
Mr. Greer has compiled a full and enthralling account of the past 
century. His Congregation should be proud of his devoted scholarship, 
and readers all over the world placed in his debt. There has been 
some difficulty in completing the photographs of the various ministers, 
but the sequence is complete, although the reproductions are not up 
to modern photographic standards! Readers are advised to apply to 
the Secretary of the Malaya Association, Mr. H. R. Cheeseman, C.M.G., 
6 Cannon Road, Ramsgate, Kent, England, should they wish to obtain 
copies of this important number for their Collections. In the Archive 
Section is to be found an account of 4Malaya, Has it a Christian 
Future? This paper by one of the Elder Statesmen of our Church was 
amongst a vast and unindexed Collection of Letters and Papers recently 
deposited by the Overseas Mission Committee. In the opinion of the 
writer of this note Malaya is one subject whether derived from the 
Presbytery of London, the Synod and Assembly Committee, or the 
Foreign Mission Committee of our Church. We have handled, but had 
no time to digest, the letters of the late Rev. J. A. B. Cook. Wedded to 
the replies in the Conveners’ Letter Books, it is obvious that the 
present Christian Work in Malaya was often neglected, very often 
by-passed, and except for the money raised in Singapore through 
members of St. Andrew’s and Prinsep Street frequently gravely 
endangered. All praise to those who kept St. Andrew’s strong and 
helped to keep the other activities alive. 


L.W.K. 
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REVIEWS 


Old Priest and New Presbyter. By Norman Sykes, F.B.A. (Cambridge 
University Press. 27s. 6d.). 


(We regret that this book arrived too late for any adequate review 
in last year’s Journal). 

This learned book, with its wealth of apposite quotations, is of 
importance beyond its size. The opinion of Prof. Sykes (though without 
the authority of a metropolitan as an official pronouncement) carries 
as much weight as that of any archbishop. It is characterised, as one 
would expect, by a judicial-mindedness and a brotherly spirit. His 
quotations are impartial, but his interpretation of some of them is 
open to question, though not to any suspicion of insincerity. 

Take, for instance (p.16), Jewel’s basis of eposcopal succession is 
not (as he claims) one of doctrine, but of consecration—We are elected, 
consecrated, confirmed, and admitted as they were..... The doctrine 
of Christ . . . . succeedeth your doctrine ... . as light succeedeth 
darkness.” Similarly (p.51), when the Scots wrote to “their brethren 
the bishops and pastors of England,” it was their sister church, and 
not to “Cartwright, Travers, and the authors of the ‘Admonition’,” that 
they called brethren. Other instances occur. 

Thinking back after reading the book, two things impress one. 
First, its atmosphere is less decidedly that of an episcopal than that 
of an established church; a “godly prince” is never out of sight. Second, 
the amount of space given to the Roman Catholic, the Holy Orthodox, 
and the Lutheran Churches seems a little irrelevant to the title, which 
suggests the policy of the Reformed Churches. 


In Chapter I, “The godly prince and the godly bishop,” he hardly 
makes clear the Scottish view that, even under the Old Testament 
theocracy, the godly prince only protected, and did not at all administer, 
the church. He places the responsibility for the jus divinum claim upon 
the Puritans; but before Bancroft surprised his own fellow church- 
men by his famous sermon they had been content to rest their case 
simply on early church history as such. But they accepted the challenge, 
and in the seventeenth century they argued on the higher ground, 
ground long since deserted by good scholars on both sides. 

He makes the usual comparison between the Scottish superinten- 
dents and the English bishops, but seems to overlook the fact that 
the superintendents were under the jurisdiction of the General Assem- 
bly. The same lack of comprehension about Moderators appears (p247); 
a Moderator is incontrovertibly only primus inter pares, under the 
jurisdiction of the court. 

One cannot read Chapter II, “A parity of ministers asserted,” with- 
out realising that the fate of episcopacy in Scotland varied with the 
strength of the king’s authority, and that it could never be called the 
free choice of the Church of Scotland; indeed, that is implied in the 
title of the chapter. But Prof. Sykes is inclined to treat the periods 
of episcopal organisation as equally valid with the others, the idea of 
a state church being responsible for this tendency. He records the 
important fact (p.47) that the bishops were subject to the General 
Assembly, a condition which even the eirenical Usher did not con- 
template. 

Chapter III, “An imparity of ministers defended,” is mainly though 
not strictly, chronological. It is an honourable handling of the difficulty; 
but again, it is handled largely from the view of state church and free 
church. This latter conception, stoutly upheld by Presbyterians, is only 
vaguely understood by most Anglicans. 
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The fourth chapter, bearing the same title as the book, is therefore 
presumably its most important one. Prof. Sykes seems to support the 
plea of “necessity” so often put forward by kindly Anglicans, which 
he describes (pp.241, 260) by the delightful phrase, “an ineluctable 
historical necessity.” It contains a double fallacy; it takes for granted 
that it was not by choice that these churches were non-episcopal; 
and it seems to imply that they could not have had bishops except 
by the help of the “godly prince.” On the other hand, Jeremy Taylor 
(p.106) denied that such necessity existed, and seems to imply that a 
church which had no bishops was a church which God had not meant 
to found. 

There are three historical points to be referred to. “Two swallows 
do not make a summer” (p.93); no, but on the next page Prof. Sykes 
tells of the arrival of more swallows, for John Morrison was one of a 
number. 

He follows (p.114) a common account of the connection between the 
abolition of bishops and the Westminster Assembly, which met in 
July, 1643. But the Root and Branch Bill was passed in July, 1641. 
And so far from the Assembly being “the price of the help of the 
Scots,” nominations for its members were asked for in April, 1642, 
and the bill for its meeting was passed in May, 1642, both before the 
Civil War had broken out. The Assembly was instructed by Parliament 
to draft a church government to fill the vacuum caused by the aboli- 
tion of the episcopacy. 

The Act of Uniformity (p.116) applied to benefices; its framers 
never imagined that men would consider that the loss of their benefices 
did not absolve them from their solemn vocation to preach the gospel 
and to care for men’s souls. Yet nearly 2,000 took that view. 

In Chapter V, “The parting of the ways,” it becomes clear that 
the real point of difficulty has all along been the recognition of “holy 
orders.” Prof. Sykes lays emphasis (p.124) on the French and Geneva 
practice of re-ordination, a practice abhorrent to the Scottish Church 
and to English Prebyterians of the seventeenth century and of today. 
(I remember Bishop Welldon’s mild surprise when a Presbyterian 
elder told him, “Of course we accept your ordination, for presbyters 
always share in it”). Late in the seventeenth century Bishop Bramhall 
declared plainly (p.120), “I dispute not the value of your ordination,” 
while saying also that Presbtyerians were not qualified “for any pre- 
ferment in the church.” There is, so far as I know, no evidence that 
the licence issued by Grindal entitled men to hold benefices, though 
he fully recognised the “laudable form and rite” of Presbyterian 
ordination. 

Chapter VI, rather enigmatically called “The times of ignorance,” 
covers the eighteenth century, It records great diversity, with growing 
liberality of theory, and perhaps also of practice. It must not be for- 
gotten that the S.P.C.K., not being a church but a society, was in a 
much easier position to become comprehensive. Bishop Heber aban- 
doned the old “necessity” theory, and spoke of those who “from 
conscientious error” reject episcopacy (p.166). Thomas Haweis (p.172) 
approved of complete intercommunion. 

The following chapter, “Giant Pope,’’ seems scarecly relevant to the 
main purpose of the book. Yet it is worth noting that in this direction 
Wake was for mutual recognition, not assimilation (p.197), and that 
any project of union, strange to say, would need to be supported by 
the civil authority (p.206). 

Then we come to the final chapter, “Via Media; a moderate im- 
parity.” It is rather disappointing: with traces of Grindalian and 
Usserian views, it again reveals that any closer relations would depend 
upon the acceptance of episcopal ordination. The claim of the Presby- 
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terians for equal validity of orders and sacraments brought the con- 
ferences of the ’30s to an end (p.226). The Lambeth Conference of 
1930 had declared that “the life of the Spirit within the church had 
found the historic episcopacy to be the most appropriate organ for 
the functions it discharged” (p.239). Presbyterians would not challenge 
the right of Anglicans to hold this as regards their church; may they 
not be allowed to hold the same belief about the life of the Spirit 
in their own church? 

The instance of an Anglican communion service in a Scottish 
church (p.225) is interesting. Would a Scottish communion in an 
Anglican church have been a possibility? It would certainly have 
produced no protest from the Presbyterian side. 

There is some confusion in the statements about the position of 
the laity (p.249): their place in the Church Assembly is considered 
in contrast to “the prominent part” played by laymen in the Reforma- 
tion. But these laymen did not act within the church; they acted in 
Parliament as con-adjutors to the “godly prince.” Figgis is subject 
to the same confusion (p.249); he says “It is the lay power which is 
ultimately supreme” (clearly a power outside the church), yet “the 
laity are an active, not a passive, part of the church.” 

The chapter is manifestly, both in intention and in spirit, an 
Eirenicon; but it makes the obstacles more evident, rather than 
suggests any practical way of removing them. 


S.W.C. 


The Royalists During the Puritan Revolution. By Paul H. Hardacre. 


Messrs B. T. Batsford Ltd. London, W.1. Agents Martinus Nijhoff, 
The Hague. 


This is a carefully written and well-documented study of the varying 
fortunes of the king’s party and its hatred by Parliament and Pro- 
tector during the years of the Puritan ascendancy. It is often forgotten 
that during the reign of Charles I the religious conflict in England 
was a struggle not between the upholders of complete religious freedom 
and the advocates of intolerance, but between two divergent concep- 
tions of what the monopoly of religion ought to be. Both Presbyterians 
and Episcopalians held tenaciously to the conception of England as 
a uniform religious society. During the Commonwealth and Protec- 
torate, this conception was abandoned in favour of a limited toleration 
for all Christian bodies. But as Professor Hardacre emphasises, it 
was not the sects as such, but Cromwell alone who wanted to grant 
toleration to all who feared God provided their views did not lead 
to civil disturbance or conspiracy against the Government. The Roman 
Catholics, for example, fared better at his hands than under any 
previous Government, and it is not surprising that their support of 
the Royalist cause could by no means be taken for granted. 

Anglicanism was specifically excluded from the spirit of toleration, 
but many Anglican clergy carried on their ministrations in private, 
and even where the Presbyterian system was established, parishioners 
sometimes appointed elders who were in Anglican orders. As Professor 
Hardacre says, such evidence testifies to the truth of the charge voiced 
by a Puritan who wrote to Lord Wharton, “The inhabitants of our 
parish are yet stiff in retaining their old though groundless customs,” 
he grumbled. Presbyterianism never gained the affection of the mass 
of the people. But Anglicanism, too, learnt many lessons in its days of 
trial and this book helps us to realise just why it was that freedom 
of conscience in England could unfortunately only be won at the 
price of religious and social disunity. 


THD.E, 
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In previous issues we have printed the lists of the Journals of our 
fellow Historical Society which are fortunate to receive as exchange 
copies during the year. Our complete sets bound in our Library are in 
constant use by our members and students. This year we would draw 
attention to The Journal of the Presbyterian Historical Society (De- 
partment of History of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A.) and 
its March and September numbers. For these contain articles relating 
to the 250th Anniversary of the Founding of Presbyterianism in 
America (March) and an account of the actual meetings and other 
celebrations held. It is a matter for regret that Dr. Drysdale’s History, 
which pages 334-341 deals with this is not mentioned in the list of 
references. We would call our readers attention to a very good article 
by our then Secretary R. D. McGlashan in our Volume I, No. 6, en- 
titled Ulster’s Share in the Founding of the American Presbyterian 
Church, indexed under American Presbyterian Church, Founding of, 
page 220. This number is still in print and can be obtained at 1/6 
including postage. 

Under its new title The Reformed and Presbyterian World continues 
its excellent character as the Journal of the World Alliance. In the 
March, 1957, number under the intriguing title “Victorian Voices” is 
a most interesting account of the 1879 and first number of the Catholic 
Presbyterian. Students do not generally realise the value of this, the 
first of the series of which the current number is a direct successor, 
to the story of Reformed Presbyterianism and as source material for 
the persons who were its leaders. 

Dr. Williams’ Trustees have sent us A. G. Matthews’ Walker Re- 
vised A Supplementary Index of Intruders’ and others by Rev. Charles 
E. Surman. This places students of the Ejection further in Mr. Sur- 
man’s Debt. It is a slim pamphlet of 24 pages Being Occasional Paper 
No. 2, priced at 3/9, and published 1956. As Editor of the London Classis 
for the Harleian Society, Mr. Surman showed his mastery of this 
important period in the history of Nonconformity. This Name index 
and the Place Index deposited at Dr. William’s Library, will help 
readers of Walker Revised and amplify their use of Calamy Revised 
its fellow volume. 


Is There To Be An English Presbyterian Church? A Letter to the 
Ministers and Elders of the Presbyterian Church in England. Black- 
wood, 1855, Paper 16 pages. The Society's Library. 

The perennial question as to whether Presbyterianism south of the 
border was to be English or Scottish is fully argued here. The present 
copy is one of the rarities in our Pamphlet Collection, and is annotated 
under “By an English Presbyterian,” on its cover, as “By Mr. Glover.” 
On the first page after a reference to The Disruption follows “for it 
is fair to assume that in adopting the name we now bear, it was 
intended that the English Presbyterian Church would no longer be 
simply a church for the Scottish members of the English community, 
but that she should endeavour by all lawful means, to domesticate 
herself on English soil, ingratiate herself in the affections of the 
English people, and entitle herself to be considered an English insti- 
tution.” The writer ends with the warning that so urgent is the need 
to introduce certain changes such as Standing for praise, Instrumental 
music, and Kneeling for prayer, that the whole Synod, not a Select 
Committee should consider and act upon them. 

As earlier on page 12 “There is no hindrance to the English people 
becoming extensively Presbyterian, but it is absolutely certain they 
will never become Scotch!” the progress of our English Presbyterian 
Church today proves that this controversy is largely dead, but its 
existence a stage in that progress. 
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Our Professors by R. 8. Robson, Edited for publication by S. W. 
Carruthers, M.D., Ph.D. Published by The Society, 1956. Paper, illust., 
56 pp. 3/6. 

To explain the double authorship of this most interesting account 
of the careers of Professors “produced” in English pulpits of our Pres- 
byterian Church since 1845, it is necessary to state that Mr. Robson 
since he completed the Manuscript has suffered from failing eyesight 
and indifferent health. In his production he was greatly helped by 
Mr. John Ramsay, who read out sources and wrote up notes. Mr. 
Robson’s last active contribution to it was to pay for the production 
and thus make any receipts a profit to our Monograph Fund, as did the 
author of our previous Special Publication, the late Rev. F. J. Marquis. 
Only to Dr. Carruthers could the Society look for an Editor with the 
knowledge and the leisure to prepare Mr. Robson’s latest literary 
child for the Press. Under his knowledgeable guidance the whole has 
been welded together, corrected when necessary and placed before a 
wide public as a readable series of Biographies-in-miniature. Only those 
who saw the original manuscript can judge where Robson ends and 
Carruthers takes over. The writer can only compliment them both and 
recommend their work to a wider public than that of our own Church, 
served by the distinguished servants of God, included here. There is 
no Index but on a rough count the first sixteen held Chairs at Queen 
Square House and its present successor Westminster, Cambridge; while 
thirty-six (the second section arranged in alphabetical order) after 
being in our Ministry left to take up Chairs elsewhere in the British 
Isles and Overseas. Missionary Professors are not included, and perhaps 
Dr. Carruthers will write a supplement to include these, although 
academically they taught in Colleges only. The edition is limited to 
250 copies and should sell easily. There is a flavour about the charac- 
terisations at the end of each Professor that clings. Take this “though 
he was a lame man, he was never a lame minister. He had a host of 
admirers, a few friends, fewer intimates; his companions were his 
two sisters and a dog” (David Smith). Another, “He was a worker 
rather than a writer, but his influence was strong. Personally a loving 
and a loveable character, his modesty hid his greatness from many” 
(R. A. Aytoun). Lastly of the “ecclesiastical statesman with Churchil- 
lian gifts” of whom it was said “That will not do, for there will be no 
one to tell the bishops exactly what they mean” and who said himself 
“I am getting fatigued instructing bishops in the right way; I am 
very much more interested in the Gospel, and in getting nearer to 
men and women.” This Professor will be found on pages 15 and 16. 


L.wW.K. 
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Constitution 


1. The title of the Society shall be THe PRESBYTERIAN 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 


2. The purpose of the Society shall be to promote the study 
of the history of Presbyterianism in England and elsewhere, and 
to collect and preserve manuscripts, books, portraits, paintings 
and other relevant objects, all of which shall become the property 


of the Presbyterian Church of England, the Society acting as 
custodian. 


3. Membership of the Society shall be open to all interested 
in its work, but only members of the Presbyterian Church of 
England shall be eligible for election to the Council, The annual 
personal subscription shall be 7/6; Presbyteries and Congrega- 
tions appointing Correspondents 10/6; such Correspondents to 
have the voting rights of members; a payment of £5 5s. shall 
constitute the donor a Life-member. The permanent subscription 
for a Society or Institution shall be £10 10s. Members are 
entitled to the “Journal.” 


4. The Society shall at the Annual Meeting elect a Council 
consisting of a President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary, Treasurer, 
Librarian, Curator of the Museum, Archivist, Editor of the 
“Journal” and 12 members. The Moderator of the General 
Assembly, Clerk of Assembly, the General Secretary, and 
Convener of the Law and History Committee shall be ex-officio 
members. Five to form a quorum, 


5. The Council shall meet three times a year and the Annual 
Meeting of the Society shall be held during Assembly in the town 
in which the Assembly meets. 


6. The Council shall present a Report annually to the 
Assembly through its Law and History Committee. 


7. The Constitution shall not be altered except at the Annual 
Meeting by a majority of the Members present and voting. Not 
less than four weeks notice of any proposed change shall be 
given to the Secretary, whose duty it shall be to communicate 
the same at least 14 days before the meeting. The quorum at 
such Annual Meeting shall consist of 10 members. 





